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THE STORY OF “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


I have often been urged by old friends and 
contributors to tell the story of the origin of 
“N. & Q.,” and have as often promised to do so 
some day. 

But when such an appeal as that of the Rev. 
Ricuarp Hooper (ante, v. 459) is publicly made 
to me by an eld friend who has been a contributor 
to this journal from its first appearance, and that 
appeal is backed by the courtesy of Dr. Doran, I 
feel that the day has come for the fulfilment of my 
> I feel this the more strongly because 

In. Hoorer gives me the sole credit of what he is 

leased to call the “happy thought” ; and common 

onesty demands that I should remove that im- 
pression, and do justice to those dear friends, now 
unhappily passed away, who had quite as much, 
if not more to do with the establishment of this 
journal than I feel justified in laying claim to. 

But before proceeding, I must be permitted two 
words of warning. The first is that the idea of 
“N. & Q.” was not an inspiration, but rather a 
development. It did not spring, like Minerva in 
full panoply, from the brain of its progenitor, but, 
like Topsy, it “growed.” The second, that when 
an old gossip of threescore and twelve is asked to 
narrate the circumstances of the one event of his 


life by which he is ever likely to be remembered— 


if remembered at all—he is apt to be garrulous, 
more especially 
“When, musing on companions gone, 
He doubly feels that he’s alone.” 

But I must tell my story in my own way if I 
tell it at all. ’ 

A warmer hearted man than Thomas Amyot, 
the secretary, friend, and biographer of Wind- 
ham, never existed. Great was the encouragement 
and many the kindnesses which I received at his 
hands when I first began to dabble in literature. 
Fifty years ago, when I was proposing to edit the 
Early Prose Romances, he introduced me to that 
ripe scholar, Francis Douce, who received me with 
a warmth and cordiality which I could only attri- 
bute to his regard for Mr. Amyot. That warmth 
and cordiality never abated. The day when I 
entered the cell of Prospero—my older readers 
will remember that Mr. Douce was the Prospero 
of the Bibliomania, &c.—that library which was 
dukedom large enough for the most voracious 
helluo librorwm that ever breathed—was a happy 
day for me. He encouraged me in every way: 
lent me books—aye, and MSS.; answered all my 
inquiries, poured out his stores of learning, en- 
couraged my visits, and, only a few weeks before 
his death, told me that, when a young man, he, 
at Bindley’s special request, had regularly spent 
one evening every week with him at Somerset 
House, and urged me to do him what he was 
pleased to call the same kindness. 

But more of dear old Francis Douce elsewhere 
and hereafter. I will only add that it was in his 
charming library at Gower Street that I first met, 
amongst others, James Heywood Markland and 
the accomplished author of The Curiosities of 
Literature, Isaac D’Israeli—two ripe scholars and 
good men whom it is at once a pride and a pleasure 
to have known. 

But the greatest kindness I ever received from 
Mr. Amyot was about the year 1837, when one 
evening, at the Society of Antiquaries, he led me 
up to a gentleman, saying, “ You two should know 
each other, for I am sure you will be friends.” The 
gentleman put out his hand to me with that frank 
courtesy which was so characteristic of him ; and 
thus commenced an acquaintance, which soon 
ripened intoa more than brotherly affection, between 
my ever-lamented friend John Bruce and myself. 

What an advantage this intimacy with a man of 
such varied acquirements and such high intellectual 
and moral excellence was to me, perhaps I never 
fully appreciated until his sudden death in October, 
1869, startled and shocked the large number of 
attached friends to whom his high character, 
talents, and kindliness had endeared shim, and in 
whose memory he still holds a foremost place. 

It was in one of our pleasant gossips on books 
and men, and while feeling the want of some infor- 
mation of which we were in search, and lamenting 
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the difficulty of bringing such want under the notice 
of those who might be able to supply it, that the 
idea of starting a small paper with such special 
object was struck out. Once started, it was never 
lost sight of ; and about the year 1841 our plan had 
so far been matured that some specimen pages of 
The Medium, for so our projected journal was 
named, were set up in type by Mr. Richards, of St. 
Martin’s Lane, the printer for the Percy Society. 

But The Medium was never destined to appear. 
The state of his wife’s health compelled Mr. Bruce 
to reside for some years in the country ; and for 
those years an incessant and confidential corre- 
spondence was my only compensation for the loss 
of those instructive interchanges of thought and 
talk which I had so much enjoyed. 

But it may be asked why I could not as well 
undertake the sole management of the projected 
paper in 1841 as in 1849. I can only answer that 
the idea of taking upon myself the responsibility 


-of conducting the proposed paper, except in con- 


junction with my accomplished friend, never once 
entered my head. The scheme had fallen to the 
ground, and but for an incident which I shall 
mention presently, I don’t believe “N. & Q.” 
would ever have appeared. 

By the year 1849, when Rowland Hill’s great 
scheme of postal reform was beginning to bear 
fruit, the share which I had taken in the organiza- 
tion of some, and in the management of others, of 
many “co-operative literary societies” (Camden, 
Percy, Shakespeare, Elfric, Granger, &c.) had so 
increased the number of my literary friends, that I 
felt I could venture to introduce to their notice a 
plan for turning those reforms to good account in 
the publication of works of interest to scholars, 
but not of a nature to remunerate publishers. 

I need not fill space with an account of a 
scheme which was never carried out, but of which 
I may say that when [ called upon John Mitchell 
Kemble, and we talked it over from “noon to 
dewy eve,” he spoke in such terms of approval as 
surprised me ; for, in his opinion, I was about to 
effect a revolution scarcely less important than 
that which had been brought about by the invention 
of printing; and, with his characteristic impulsive 
kindliness, he would not let me go away with- 
out a contribution to the first number in the shape 
of a transcript of a small portion of an old English 
Metrical Chronicle from a MS. at Gottingen. The 
great Saxonist was at that time editing the British 
and Foreign Review, and deeply interested in the 
war then raging in Hungary—a map of the scene 
of it was spread on his table, on which the position 
and movements of the different armies were marked 
by coloured pins. 

John Mitchell Kemble was not only a man of 
deep and varied learning, but a man of great 
genius and of great eloquence. I remember once 
visiting him at Addlestone, and walking with him 


for two or three hours on Weybridge Common, 
while he poured out his learning on the ancient 
Mark, land boundaries, and land tenures, in a 
manner to make me regret that we had not a short- 
hand writer with us. e told me that he never 
wrote down any part of a book or essay he was going 
to publish until the whole was actually composed in 
his mind, and that the greater portion of his Saxons 
in England was actually completed in his head 
before a single line of it was committed to paper. 
But enough for this week; for though, like 
honest Dogberry, I can find it in my heart to 
bestow all my tediousness upon my readers, I 
have just enough discretion left not to bestow it 
all at once. Wittiam J. Troms. 


THE “ VAUX-DE-VIRE” OF OLIVER BASSELIN, 
THE DYER AND POET OF VIRE. 

On September 24 last, a friend and myself spent 
a delightful day at the ancient town of Vire, in 
the Norman Bocage, famous since the fifteenth 
century for its manufactures of paper and cloths, 
It happened to be a great market day, and we 
were charmed by the picturesque sights. The 
booths for the sale of gay-coloured cloths ; the 
various shapes of the women’s caps, some like a 
jockey’s, but with a bow tied behind, instead of 
in front, others, the bonnet de coton, like the 
Kilmarnock nightcap celebrated by Burns; the 
curious clock-tower over the town gate, the 
latter surmounted by the statue of the Virgin, 
and the legend “ Marie protége la Ville”; the 
old town walls, capped at intervals by drum 
towers, finally dying away at the scarped rocky 

romontory whereon stand the remains of the 

eep, encircled by the little stream of the Vire, 
—all in turn excited our interest. Nor are the 
ecclesiastical remains to be passed over. The 
curious church of St. Thomas outside of the walls— 
a relic of very remote antiquity, to which tradition 
records a visit by Archbishop Becket—with the 
cathedral-like parish church of Notre Dame de 
Vire, and the fine modern one of St. Anne, were 
each carefully examined. But Vire has a wider 
fame from its local poet, the jolly dyer Basselin, 
whose chansons, said to have been composed early 
in the fifteenth century, and sung to his neigh- 
bours in his native valley, are generally reputed to 
have given name to the modern vaudeville. The 
site of Basselin’s mill is still pointed out, at the 
foot of the slope below the castle. French critics 
have long been sceptical, not only as to the 
existence of the poet, but also as to the antiquity 
assigned to his verses. They were first collected 
in an authentic form by an advocate of Vire, 
Maistre Jean le Houx, who published them about 
the end of the sixteenth century, along with some 
of his own. The freedom of their sentiments ex- 
cited the displeasure of the clergy of Vire, who 
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refused the editor absolution, to obtain which he 
had to go to Rome, and acquired the sobriquet 
of “le Romain.” The collection of both poets is a 
very curious one, full of wit and humour. As 
their latest French editor, M. Lacroix, remarks 
(Paris edit., 8vo., 1858, preface, p. xi) :— 

“These Vauxr-de-Vire are evidently of the middle or 
end of the sixteenth century. They have been dressed 
up (rajeunis) by Jean le Houx, who first recovered, if he 
did not compose them himself, under the name of 
Oliver Basselin, a name well known in Normandy, on 
account of the old chanson of Guillaume Cretin.”’ 

M. Lacroix refers here to a fragment of a song 
contained in a letter of Cretin’s, who died in 1525, 
addressed to Francis Charbonnier, secretary to 
the Duc de Valois (afterwards Francis I.). It runs 
as follows :— 

Olivier Bachelin, 
Orrons-nous plus de tes nouvelles? 
Vous ont les Angloys mis 4 fin !” 
This Olivier Basselin lived towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, and was noted in the wars 
against the English. M. Lacroix, continuing his 
criticism on the Vaux-de-Vire, says :— 

“They recommend themselves by their incontestable 
antiquity and old reputation in Normandy. They are 
certainly the earliest types of the chanson bachique in 
France. It matters little whether Oliver Basselin and 
Jean le Houx are one and the same. He is a bon biberon 
who sings of cider and wine with French gaiety, in the 
good vulgar tongue which they spoke in Normandy at 
the end of the sixteenth century.” 

These acute conjectures of M. Lacroix are su 
_ by the opinion of the learned editors of La 
Normandie Illustrée (Nantes, 1852), art. “ Vire.” 
Those gentlemen (with one of whose number, M. 
E. le Hericher, of Avranches, I have the honour 
of acquaintance) say “that they regard the dyer- 
poet of Vire asa myth. He could not have had 
the education to enable him to give the classical 
allusions which occur in them. Jean le Houx 
was most probably their author.” 

These suppositions are probably confirmed by a 
work which, while writing some weeks ago, I 
saw in the advertisement sheets of the Quarterly : 
The Vause-de-Vire of Maistre Jean le Houz, 
Advocate of Vire, translated and edited by James 
P. Muirhead, M.A. (Murray). I have not seen 
the book itself; but, by the light of its title, I 
should guess that the editor shares the views of 
MM. Lacroix and Le Hericher regarding the true 
AneLo-Scorvus. 


THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKINSON, D.D., 
4 LORD BISHOP OF MEATH. 

Bishop Dickinson was a native of Cork—“a 
city remarkable for having produced a large num- 
ber of men of great energy of mind and distin- 
guished attainments in every profession.” He was 
born there in August, 1792, and was elected, in 
1813, a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. In 


1820, on the retirement of the Rev. James Dunn, 
he became oo of the Magdalen Asylum, 
Leeson Street, Dublin. In 1822 he accepted the 
chaplaincy of the Female Orphan House, North 
Circular Road, having resigned the other towards 
the close of the preceding year. Early in 1833 he 
succeeded the Rev. Dr. Hinds (afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich) as domestic chaplain and secretary to 
the late Archbishop Whately, and a few months 
after was appointed by him to the vicarage of St. 
Anne’s, Dublin, vacant by the death of Viscount 
Harberton ; and, in 1840, having been promoted 
to the bishopric of Meath, he was consecrated, 
on December 27, in Christ Church Cathedral, by 
his friend the archbishop, who also preached the 
consecration-sermon. “ Never, perhaps, was there 
a man less affected with the flush which so com- 
monly attends upon sudden promotion.” His 
writings are as follows :— 


1. A Letter to the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and to the Right Rev. 
Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare, on the 
subject of their Pastoral Addresses, and the alleged 
Miracles. By a Clergyman of the Estab- 
ished Church. Dublin, 1823. 8vo. 

2. Obituary Notice of Alexander Knox, Esq., in the 
Christian Examiner (July, 1831), vol. xi. pp. 562-564 

3. Observations on Ecclesiastical Legislature and 
Church Reform. Dublin, 1833. 8vo. 

4. Pastoral Epistle from His Holiness the Pope to 
some Members of the University of Oxford. Faithfully 
translated from the original Latin. [Anon.] London, 
1836. Fourth edition, same year. 8vo. 

5. Vindication of a Memorial respecting Church Pro- 
perty in Ireland; together with the Memorial itself, and 
Protests against it. Dublin, 1836. 8vo. 

6. The Permanent and the Temporary Commission of 
Christ to his Disciples Compared: a Sermon preached 
at the Consecration of the Bishop of Killaloe, at the 
Cathedral of Christ’s Church, February 17, 1839. Dub- 
lin, 1839. 8vo. 

7. An Appeal in behalf of Church Government: ad- 
dressed to the Prelates and Clergy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. By a Member of the Church. 
London, 1840. S8vo. 

The present Dean of St. Patrick’s, the Very Rev. 
John West, D.D. (at the time Vicar of St. Anne’s, 
and subsequently Archdeacon of Dublin), pub- 
lished, in a thick octavo, the “ Remains of the 
Most Reverend Charles Dickinson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Meath, being a Selection from his Ser- 
mons and Tracts, with a Biographical Sketch,” 
London; 1845. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, and 7, in the 
foregoing list, have been reprinted in the volume, 
which contains likewise the following :— 

8. Ten Sermons (including No. 6). 

9, Fragments of a Charge intended to have been de- 
livered at the Visitation of the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Meath, appointed to be held on July 12, 1842. 

10. Correspondence with the Rev. Maurice James, 
Rector of Pembridge, Herefordshire, respecting Church 
Endowments. [1833.] 

11836 eam with two Disciples of Mr. Irving. 
With many years of usefulness apparently be- 
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fore him, Bishop Dickinson’s course on earth was 
not to be of long duration :— 

“Tn the midst of his thoughtfal and judicious plans, 
and his zealous labours, and while his mind was busily 
engaged in the preparation of the charge intended to be 
delivered in the different parts of his diocese (and which 
was found on his desk in the unfinished state in which 
it appears in this volume), he was seized with a feverish 
cold, at the beginning of the month of July, which did 
not at first present any formidable symptoms. . . . His 
case was pronounced to be ‘typhus fever’; and on the 
eleventh day after the first unsuspected symptoms had 
appeared, and the fifth after serious apprehension had 
been awakened, his valuable life was terminated July 12, 
1842 [the very day on which his primary charge was to 
have been delivered], in the fiftieth year of his age.” 

A plain monument in Ardbracean Churchyard, 
in the county of Meath, marks the place of his 
burial ; and in St. Anne’s Church, Dublin, the 
scene of his ministry previous to his elevation to 
the bishopric,a monumental tablet records his name 
and office, with the date of the leading circum- 
stances of his too brief career. ABHBA. 


TITHES OF FULBURNE, CO. CAMBRIDGE, 1436. 

In earlier volumes of “N. & Q.” attention has 
been more than once drawn to the necessity of 
examining the contents of bindings. On the 23rd 
of December, 1875, I found a leaf of parchment in 
the padding of the first cover of Cabala; or, the 
Mystery of Conventicles Unvail'd . . . , by Oliver 
Foulis, sm. 4to. Lond., 1664, being lxvi. G 6 of Dr. 
Routh’s: books now in the University Library, 
Durham. The leaf is now seven and one-eighth 
inches long and five and three-eighths wide, but 
one side has been slightly cropped by the binder. 
It is written on both sides, in a legal hand, on 
ruled lines, thirty lines on each side. The writing 
on verso is obscured in places by having had a 
written “end-paper” pasted upon it. At the foot 
of recto is an illegible autograph ( . . . Cantebr. (?) 
164..). By the permission of the librarian I 
place on permanent record the following extended 
copy of the MS., which it is believed will interest 
many. 

There is a “Cautio Mag’ri Galfridi Byschip,” 
date 1419, in a MS. in Gonv. and Caius Coll., 
Cambr. ; see Smith’s Catal., 8vo. Cambr., 1849, 
p. 35. 

[Recto] “ inquiratur/ Tibi igitur committimus & man- 
damus quatinus cite(s) peremptorie magistrum Iohannem 
Cawdrey Rectorem Ecclesie parochialis sancti Vig(oris) 
de ffulburne predicto quod die Mercnrij proximo post 
ffestum Purificationis beate M(arie) virginis proximum 
futurum coram nobis aut nostro in hac parte Com- 
missa(rio) in Ecclesia parochiali omnium sanctorum de 
ffulburne predicto compareat in recep(tionem) & admis- 
sionem sex testium viz. Willelmi Auenand de ffulburne 
p(redicto) Rogeri Salman de eadem Johannis Cranvile de 
eadem Johannis Tailor de eadem Willelmi Bangolff de 
eadem & Johannis Gati(...) de eadem per dictum vicarium 
coram nobis aut nostro Commissario tun(c) ibidem pro- 
ducendorum si sua putauerint interesse/ Visurus quod 


in h(ac) parte iusticia suadebit/ Datum Cantebrig’ sub 
sigillo quo vtimur in hoc Officio xxv" die mensis Januarij 
Anno Domini m° cecc® xxx(...) Cuius quidem mandati 
vestri autoritate & vigore prefatum magistrum Johannem 
Cawdrey antepenultimo die Mensis Januarij Anno domini 
(m°) ccec® xxxv*° supradicto in villa Cantebrig’ predicta 
per me personali(ter) apprehensum peremptorie citaui 
quod dictis die & loco in mandato vestro coram vobis aut 
vestro Commissario compareat facturus que viterius & 
rece(pturus) quod tenor & effectus dicti mandati vestri 
exigit & requirit Et sic (mandatum) vestrum reuerendum 
humiliter & deuote sum executus. Jn cuius rei testi- 
mo(nium) sigillum decani decanatus Cantebrig’ presenti- 
bus apponi procuraui Et e(go) decanus antedictus ad 
personalem et specialem Rogatum dicti mandatarii 
sigillum officij mei presentibus apposui/ Datum Cante- 
brig’ quo ad lacionem presencium ij” die mensis 
ffebruarij Anno domini m° cccc™’ xxxv(...) supradicto 
apparuit euidenter alta & intelligibili voce vocari & 
sepius preconizari fecimus/ Quo diucius expectato & 
nullo modo co(mparente) prefatus magister Galfridus 
vicarius predictus quemdam libellum su(um) in dicto 
negocio obtulit & porrexit Cuius tenor talis est/ In Dei 
(nomine) amen Coram vobis honorabili viro Magistro 
Willelmo Spaldyng (Com)missario Magistri Willelmi 
Sutton decretorum doctoris Custod(is) spiritualitatis 
Episcopatus Eliensis sede ibidem vacante ac Offic’ Cons’ 
[verso] Eliensis in hac parte specialiter deputato. Ego 
Galfridus Busshop vicarius ecclesie parochialis omnium 
sanctorum de ffulburne predicte Eliensis Diocesis Dico 
(a)llego & in hiis scriptis propono quod de ordinacione 
dicte vicarie primeua & (de) consuetudine laudabili et 
antiqua ab olim vsitata inconcusso obseruata (et nunc) 
hie prescripta. Jus percipiendi & habendi omnes & 
omnimodas decimas terrarum (tenem)entorum & maresci 
quondam domini de le zouche ac feodi quondam Petri 
Candace exceptis decimis Garbarum pisarum et ffeni ac 
(omnes) (o)blaciones spirituales de quibuscunque in- 
habitantibus feoda predicta et edificia (q)uecunque super 
eisdem constructa qualitercunque prouenientes Eosque 
sic (i)nhabitantes seu dicta loca decimabilia qualiter- 
cunque occupantes ad (v)icarium Ecclesie Omnium 
sanctorum predicte qui pro tempore fuerit ipsius vicarie 
Jure et nomine ad diuina officia in eadem ecclesia per se 
& suos Capellanos (a)dmittendi & recipiendi Sacraque 
sacramentalia ecclesiastica eis (e)t veris dicte ecclesie 
parochianis ministrandi pertinuit et pertinet & pertinere 
(d)ebet in (futuris) ffuique & sum ego Galfridus vicarius 
predictus vicariam meam (predictam) canonice assecutus. 
Ipsamque sic assecutam cum suis juribus (que) per- 
tine(ant) (universis) per non nulla tempora possedi prout 
possideo de (prese)nti N(ecnon) omnes & omnimodas 
decimas exceptis decimis garbarum (p)isarum & (vere) 
oblacionesque & prouentus spirituales quoscunque de 
(q)uibuseunque habitantibus domus et edificia quecunque 
infra parochiam Ecclesie omnium sanctorum predicte 
seu loca eidem ecclesie decimabilia et (pve)sertim de 
locis edificiis domibus terris campis pascuis pasturis (et) 
marescis feodorum predictorum te in & de hujusmodi 
feodi domicilia tenentibus (a)c larem fouentibus pro- 
uenientes ad dictam vicariam meam spectantes me & 
meos in hac parte percepi habui & de eisdem disposui 
libere (p)acifice & quiete saluis grauaminibus infrascrip- 
tis/ Videlicet quod dictus (ec)clesie vicarius sancti 
Vigoris me vicarium et vicariam meam predictam (de)- 
cimis omnino in quodam barcario Isabelle Nuport super 
predictum feodum per Dominum de le Zouche nuper 
erecto mittare (!) Necnon decimis & oblacionibus (de) 
omnibus babitantibus edificium sine tenementum Johan- 
nis Elys super dicto feodo.” 
Ww. C. B. 
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Wentworth ManvscrirT.— 

“This curious Manuscript Volume of the time of 
Oliver Cromwell and Charles IT. contains many interest- 
ing items, relative to the prices of articles in general use 
and the amusements of the period, of which we annex a 
few specimens. 

“ Disbursements seince ye 20th Febr., 1655. 
Lost at Cards 
for flowered luttstring for a Gound .. 
A token for my Valentine f 
A box to put in. 
At my cozen Nell’s christening oh 
to ye chairmen for carring me to church a 
for an Alminack 
to ye Morris dancers when ye K. was 

procla ; [Charles IT. | 
to ye maids for their Garland 
for patches 
for bindeing a book 
for Pole money .. Al 
to ye man yt. carried me to ye ‘show. 
seeing a play on 
half a pinte of water for my fasce 
for Spring Garden Beef oe 
lost at tables... 
for searching Jane Hazlewood’s Will. 
seeing ye popet play ... 
for a right of ~~ ientillwoman 
for a bailet 

A vizard mask ... 

The above extract ‘from ‘Mr. A. Russell Smith’s 
book catalogue for June, 1876, seems worth preserv- 
ing, both as a means of putting on record the exist- 
ence of the MS., and for the sake of the interesting 
specimens here ; given of its contents. The volume 
is described as a small octavo Memorandum and 
Private Account Book of Receipts and Expenditure, 
commencing “ Feb, - 10%, 1655,” and in the auto- 
graph of Elizabeth, niece to Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
the unfortunate Earl of Strafford ; with her sig- 
natures, “ Betty Wentworth” and “Eliza Went- 
worth.” It is added that a Lady Rockingham, 
mentioned in the MS., was probably Anne, 
daughter of Lord Strafford, and wife of Edward 
Watson, Earl of Rockingham. Perhaps some 
other reader of “N. & Q.” may take the trouble 
to elucidate the items, “ Pole money” ; “ Spring 
Garden Beef”; “ half a pinte of water for my 
fasce, 4 shillings ”; “lost at tables”; and “s 
right of city ientillwoman.” 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Epwarps oF Somerset, Bristot, &c.—The 
following table, which has not, I believe, been 
before published, is copied from ‘the Visitation of 
Devon (Harl. MSS., 1080) :— 


“1. Hughe Dteaien of Ludlow, in com. Salop = 

2. Richard Edwardes, of Taunton, in com. Somersett 
= Joane, dau. and coh. of Richard Tedburie, of Taunton. 

3. Thomas Edwards, of Exeter, Phisition—Joane, 
dau. of John Champneyes, of Yarnescombe, Esq. 

4. Thomas, third son, wt. 28; Gregory, fourth son, 
aged 26, anno 1620; John Edwards, eldest son, xt, 42° 
anno 1620; Elizabeth, wife of —— Trothowe; Grace, 
wife to —— Collyns ; Joane, wife to —— Hussarde ; 
Jane, wife to —— Langham; Chidley, second son, aged 


wpooacor 


30, 1620; Anne, wife to —— Dynham; Frances, un- 
married. 

Arms,—Per bend sinister, erm. and ermines, a lion 
ramp. or.” 

According to Wood, Richard Edwards, the 
dramatist, was born in the county of Somerset in 
1523, and died in 1556, although his play, Damon 
and Pythias, was not published until 1570. I 
want to know if he Eee to this family of 
Edwards of Somerset and Devon, and if it is 
known what arms he used. Is there any fuller 
sketch of his life than that given by Wood ? 

Again, I have reason to believe that Mr. Samuel 
Edwards, banker, of Cotham Lodge, Bristol, High 
Sheriff for the county of Gloucester in 1795, was 
descended from this family. If so, from which 
son? He was the youngest son of Mr. Thomas 
Edwards of Milverton, Somersetshire. He married 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Broughton, 
Vicar of Bedminster and St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, &c., the well-known author, who is buried 
in Redcliffe Church, where there is a marble tablet 
to her memory, on which are the arms of Edwards 
and (I presume) Broughton. The arms of Edwards 
are the same as those of Edwards of Devon. 

H. Bower. 


“Crus.”—This word has been considered by 
the French as a corruption of the word globe. I 
believe Mr. Carlyle fancied it was derived from 
Geliibde, which in German signifies the vows of 
certain orders of knighthood ; but it was pointed 
out in “N. & Q.” (24 §. vii. 386), I think, that 
this could not be, as the great orders of Templars 
ve Knights Hospitallers were never designated 
clubs. 

It is very curious that the word should by some 
be traced to the German Klump, lump, mass ; by 
others to the A.-S. cleofan, to cleave, divide. The 
confusion of language cannot be better shown, 
words of a directly contrary meaning suiting 
equally well for origin. Nothing can be more 
opposite to all appearance than to mass together 
and to separate or divide. A club may be taken 
to mean a knot or lump, as it were, of men, 
associated together with a common object ; or it 
may be taken as a body of men so associated, the 
essential condition of whose association is that 
each member shall contribute his allotted and 
individual quota to the expense, division or 
sharing becoming the chief feature. 

Jean Harley wrote a little work, called Les 
Clubs de Londres, published in London, 1870. 
If he was an Englishman, he could hardly write 
such good French ; if he was a Frenchman, he 
could hardly know so much about London, ancient 
and modern, as he does, nor about the literature 
of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, nor about clubs in particular. He appears 
to know well “le splendide club du West End de 
Londres,” yet the fittle volume in question deals 
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with no club of more recent establishment than 

White’s. He says, in a note at the end, that he 

is going to write a complete history of the clubs 

“depuis leur origine jusqu’&é nos jours,” but 

whether any more has been printed or not I 

cannot tell. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Tue Brayxxs.—In the Mayor’s chamber at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne an ancient branks used to 
be exhibited for the edification of scolds. This 
instrument fitted over the head and locked behind ; 
a tongue piece projected, intended to enter the 
mouth to keep down the unruly member of the 
subject operated upon. This instrument also, I am 
inclined to think, was in olden days in general use 
throughout the country, and was known in Wor- 
cestershire as “the cranks.” Brand figures it in 
his History, and gives the portrait of a woman 
wearing it. Upon more than one occasion the 
Mayor of Newcastle has been obliged to interfere 
between two contending female witnesses, in cases 
brought before his worship, by most significantly 
pointing to the branks hanging against the wall of 
the chamber. o 

Barbourne, Worcester. 


EPITAPH ENGRAVED UPON A CANNON ON THE 
Summit or a Hitt at Marna Bray, Jamaica.— 
“ Stranger, ere thou pass, contemplate this cannon, nor 
regardless be told that near its base lies deposited the 
dust of John Bradshaw, who, nobly superior to selfish 
regards, despising alike the pageantry of courtly splen- 
dour, the blast of calumny, and the terrors of royal 
vengeance, presided in the illustrious band of heroes and 
patriots who fairly and openly adjudged Charles Stuart, 
yrant of England, to a public and exemplary death, 
thereby presenting to the amazed world, and transmitting 
down through applauding ages, the most glorious example 
of unshaken virtue, love of freedom, and impartial 
justice ever exhibited on the blood-stained theatre of 
uman actions. ©O reader, pass not on till thou hast 
blessed his memory ; and never forget that Rebellion to 

Tyrants is Obedience to God.” 

J.C. J. 


Mvsicat Canons.—On a fly-leaf of a o—- of 
John Playford’s Whole Book of Psalms, with all 
the Ancient and Proper Tunes, London, 1697, I 
find the following manuscript note :— 
“ Canons to find y* Mi & transpose Tunes. 

One Flat in B removes to E. 

Flat B and E, and A’s your Mi. 

But Fiat all three it’s found in D. 

One Sharp, in F will set your Mi, 

A second places it in C. 

A third removes it unto G.” 

Tuomas Nortn. 
The Bank, Leicester. 


“RaMPING IN HIS HEAD.”—A working man, 
a native of Ashburton, South Devon, told me a 
short time since that his fellow workman had been 
obliged to go home, as “he was ramping in his 
head,” that is, he was suffering great pain in his 


head. Ramping is probably the equivalent of 
romping—rude, boisterous, violent. 
Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Tue Cornisu LancvacE In 1616.— 

* England is diuided into 3 great Prouinces, or Coun- 
tries, & euery of them speaking a seuerall and different 
Language, as English, Welsh, and Cornish ; and their 
language (which is strange) alters upon the sodaine, 
even as the Prouinces part: for in this Towne they 
— English and do not understand Cornish, and in 
the next Towne Cornish not understanding English,” 
&c.—Hopton’s A Concordancie of Yeares, 1616, p. 197. 

T. D 


Exon. 


“TERRIFIED.”—A labouring man, a native of 
Ashburton in this county, told me a short time 
ago that the work on which he had been engaged 
for some days had been very difficult, and had 
terrified him, meaning that it had irritated him. 
I have often heard the word used thus both in 
South Devon and East Cornwall. 

Wm. Pencetty. 

Torquay. 


Lapy-birp.—It is worth noting that this name 
is applied in parts of the south of Ireland to the 
willow-wren, Sylvia trochilus (Linn.). In parts of 
Ulster it is called the “hay-bird,” from the fact 
that its nest is chiefly composed of hay. In 
Ulster dialect “ willow-wren” becomes “ Sally- 
wran.” W. H. Parrerson. 


YorxsHireE Superstition.—I sold a calf the 
other day for 12s, 6d. The buyerasked for a “luck 
penny ”; he would have been quite satisfied with a 
penny, but as I thought he had bid mea good 
price, and was taking it partly to oblige me, I 
gave him the sixpence. He took it with hesita- 
tion, and a bystander observing, “ Sixpence is bad 
luck,” I said, “ Well, I have a threepence in my 
pocket ; you shall have it instead of the sixpence.” 
He gladly took it and gave me back the sixpence. 

ELLceE. 

Craven. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to aflix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Dante.—As the two following statements are 
exactly the reverse of one another, which is correct? 
Will an Italian, or an Englishman who is well 
acquainted with Italy and its inhabitants, enlighter 
me on this point ?— 

“*T don’t wonder,’ said Lord Byron, ‘at the enthusiasm 
of the Italians about Dante. He is the poet of liberty. 
. + There is no Italian gentleman, scarcely any well- 
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give any information as to the authorship of these 
dramas ? R. Inetts. 


Two Tixy Votvumes.—I have before me the 
following :—1. The New Testament in shorthand, 
from engraved copper-plates, on leaves of thin 
paper, printed on both sides ; the printed portions 
2 inches by 1}. The engraved title has an angel 
holding up a cloth, bearing a shorthand inscription, 
followed by— 

“ Jeremiah Rich. London, Printed for the Authour, 
And are to be sold by Henry Eversden, under the ‘ Crown 
Tavern,’ in West Smithfield. T. Cross, sculpsit.” 
Facing the title, a portrait with these lines under: 

« Fame & y* Picture speak, yet both are but 
Shadows unto y* Author; could the Cut 
Coppy his Art, this would be truly high 
To have y* Picture speak his Quality. ~~ 

The last leaf contains “The Names of the Sub- 
scribers to this Incomparable Worke,” eighteen in 
number ; binding, old black calf gilt, gilt edges. 

2. “The Young Sportsman’s Instructor in Angling, 

Fowling, Hawking, Santee, Ordering Singing Birds, 
Hawks, Poultry, Coneys, Hares, and Dogs, and how to 
Cure them. By G. M. Sold at the ‘Gold Ring’ in 
Little Britain. Price 6d.” Pp. 140. 
Printed portions 1$ by 14, exclusive of catch- 
words. Frontispiece, a rude cut of an angler 
catching a fish. Binding, russia ; lettered ‘ Mark- 
ham.” Price marked inside, 2 guineas. Compare 
Lowndes, ed. 1834, p. 1213, col. i. 

I should be glad to know something as to the 
rarity or value of these booklets. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


THe Baron Demprowski.—In the year 1841 
a very interesting volume of travels was published 
in Paris, entitled “ Deux Ans en Espagne et en 
Portugal pendant la Guerre Civile, 1838-1840. 
Par le Baron C. Dembrowski.” I have been sur- 
prised that this entertaining book was never pre- 
sented in an English translation. It is very rich 
in the popular songs of Spain. Is the author 
living? Did he write any other works?) He was 
a native of Italy, of Polish extraction. 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


Heratpic: Erre Famity.—On a fifteenth 
century font in the church of Hathersage, Derby- 
shire, are the arms of Eyre and Padley carved in 
the stone. Robert Eyre married Joan, the heiress 
of Padley, and there is an altar tomb with brass 
effigies to their memory. But on the font is a 
third coat—a chevron between four trefoils slipped 
—which I am anxious to identify. The same coat 
is also over the porch, where there is also the coat 
of Eyre, and another illegible. 
J. Cuartes Cox. 


—e educated girl, that has not all the finer passages of 
t of Dante at the finger’s ends ; particularly the Ravennese.’” 
—Moore’s Life of Byron, ed. 1860, p. 484. 
Y « Even of his fellow-linguists how many have read his 
“ great poem through? One of themselves (quere, who ?) 
has said it—few have gone beyond the /nferno ; nay, 
most have stopped short at two passages of the Jxferno— 
Francesca da Rimini and il Conte Ugolino.”—Miss Ros- 
oun- setti’s Shadow of Dante, 1871, p. 1. 
_ Will some one kindly give me any references to 
sine, Dante in English literature between Chaucer and 
they Milton? Sir Philip Sidney mentions him in his 
id ie Apology for Poetry; and Upton thinks that the 
ish,” herbs and fruits “ direful deadly black, both leaf 
y and bloom,” in Spenser’s Garden of Proserpina 
: (Faerie Queene, bk. ii. c. vii. st. 51), may have been 
suggested to the poet by Dante’s description of 
e of the Wood of the Suicides (Inferno, c. xiii. v. 4) :-— 
ime “Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco.” 
ged It is also possible that when the same poet 
had wrote those fine lines (Faerie Queene, bk. iv. c. viii. 
rim. st. 15)— 
h in “ For he, whose days in wilful woe are worn, 
The grace of his Creator doth despise, 
: That will not use His gifts for thankless nigardise,” 
; he may have been thinking of the fate of the 
accidiosi (Inferno, vii. 121) :— 
ame Pitti nel limo dicon: Tristi faummo 
the Nell’ aer dolce che del Sol s’ allegra, 
s of Portando dentro accidioso fummo. | 
fact Or ci attristiam nella belletta negra. 

In I am not aware, however, that Spenser has any 
lly- direct allusion to the great Tuscan poet. Does 
Bacon mention him ? 

Although Dante is one of the four greatest poets 
of the world (Homer, Shakspeare, and Milton 
the being the other three), I fancy Englishmen knew 
uck very little about him and his poetry until the pre- 
tha sent century. Here and there a choice spirit, like 
‘ood Milton or Gray, was acquainted with and appre- 
e, I ciated him ; but to the great majority of even 
jita- intellectual men I suspect he was little more than 
bad aname. Our literature contains few traces of his 
my glorious footsteps before the nineteenth century, 
ce.” at least so far as I can ascertain. 
ce. JONATHAN Bovcuier. 
Bexley Heath.. 
Avruorsuir oF Prays Wantep.—Can any of 
your American readers favour me with information 
in rene the authorship of two plays named in 
heir Ww. Records of the Boston Stage, 1853 
the 1. The Jewess, a play [from the Book of Esther], 
rformed at the Lion Theatre, Boston, in or about 
‘eb., 1836. Mrs. Hamblin enacted the character 

are of Esther, and Mr. Ingersoll that of Mordecai. 2. 
ect 2 Alfred Ellton, a play, written by a clergyman, 
well ery in or about April or May, 1851, at the 
iterr oward Atheneum, Boston; Mr. Ayling, manager. 

I think Mr. John Brougham, the dramatist, was a 
osm member of the company at the time. Does F. C. 
arty. Wemyss’s Chronology of the American Stage, 1852, 
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Moartep Parsonaces.— References to, or notices 
of, moated parsonages would be very acceptable. 
The rectory house at Buxted, in Sussex, was for- 
merly surrounded by a moat, which is clearly shown 
in an old plan of the glebe. At Chailey, in the 
same county, is another example, of which Mr. 
Lower (Compendious Hist. Sussex, vol. i. p. 98) 
thus speaks :—“ The rectory house has the singular 
appendage of a moat, whether for defence or to 

rovide the ancient parsons with fish during Lent 
is uncertain.” What is the general opinion of 
archeologists on this point ? E. H. W. D. 


Mepat And ToKens.—I havea medal. Obv., bust 
of a foreign ecclesiastic ; inscription : “ 10N.GUIL. 
A GOLLEN SER. FERD.A.A.CONSIL. AD TR. PAC. 
MON. LEG.PLEN.” Rev., coat of arms and quo- 
tation from (Vulgate) Ps. xxxvii. 11, “ Mansueti,” 
&ec. It was struck to commemorate the Peace of 
Utrecht. Who was Gollen, and where is the 
medal described? I have also a modern farthing 
token, same inscription on both sides, “‘ W. Foster, 
Linen Draper and Haberdasher”; also, a lead 
token, one side plain, on other “R. A.” When 
and where were these tokens issued? Perhaps 
some of your readers could kindly give information 
on the above. B. W. Apams. 

Cloghran Rectory, co. Dublin. 


Snetiey.—In the course of preparing the forth- 
coming “ library edition ” of Shelley’s works, I have 
had the opportunity of consulting various MSS. 
beside the important Leigh Hunt MSS. communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Townshend Mayer ; but I am 
desirous of finding out, and if possible consulting, 
other MSS. of poems by Shelley not heretofore 
accessible, because not known to Shelley students. 

There are also some bibliographical matters on 
which I should be glad of information. The two 
divisions of my work wherein I am at present 
most urgently desirous of help are (1) Inspection 
of MSS. of poems, or of fragments of poems, by 
Shelley, whether edited or inedited ; (2) Informa- 
tion concerning Shelley’s contributions to periodical 
literature ; a complete list of such contributions if 
any one knows of such a thing. 

As regards requirement No. 1, I feel sure that 
there are numerous MSS. of poems by Shelley 
(mostly, of course, edited ones) scattered about the 
country in private collections of autographs, and 
that the owners would, in most instances, be willing 
to oblige me with the inspection I seek. As 
regards requirement No. 2, you are aware that in 
1824, in the preface to the Posthumous Poems, 
Mrs. Shelley refers to “all his poems ” in periodical 
works as being there gathered together ; and I 
cannot help thinking that “all” must mean a good 
7 more than the few I am acquainted with up 
to the year 1824; and I feel sure that many 
Shelley students must have been in the habit of 
noting poems contributed to newspapers, &c., by 


Shelley, when such have been met with in turning 
over old periodicals. Surely a full list of such 
contributions would have an interest for many of 
your readers beside myself ; and if there are any 
owners of information who would prefer to write 
direct to me, I shall be very glad to hear from 
them at my address, as below. 
H. Buxton Forman. 

38, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


May’s Duty To AnIMALS.— 

“The Pope’s oun dictum, that ¥- a theological 
error to suppose that man owes any duty to animals, 
would have filled him with besser. 154. 

The above e occurs in Miss Helen 
Zimmern’s Arthur Schopenhauer, his Life and 
Philosophy. I am anxious to know in what au- 
thentic Papal document this statement is to be 
found. Anon. 


Dr. Scnovuter’s MSS.—Have any of your 
readers heard anything about these? I know he 
spent a life and a fortune in preparing a great 
work on Aristotle’s Physics. He was once a 
lecturer in the Royal Dublin Society, and was. 
a man of universal learning. Twenty-two years 
ago he thought he was dying, and he told me 
he was leaving all his money, some few thousands 
of pounds, to Glasgow University, except what 
would be sufficient to publish his work on 
Aristotle. He died in Scotland two years ago, 
and ever since I have been expecting to hear 
something about his great work. 

Ayn Frienp or Dr. ScHouLer’s. 


“Taume Sunpay.”—In some districts of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire the Sunday following 
June 28 is known as “Thump Sunday.” It is 
usual to visit one’s friends and eat spice cake 
(plum cake) and cheese on that day. 

Can you furnish any information regarding the 
origin of the term and custom ? 

R. A. CroMBLEHOLME. 

Hampden Place, Halifax. 


Cettic, Saxon, and Danisn CasTRAME- 
TATION.—Will any antiquarian reader oblige me 
with the names of authorities, &c., on this subject ? 

Q. KarKEeKk. 

Museum, Torquay. 


Hooker, Sermon iii. vol. iii. p. 789, ed. Ox., 
1836 :— 
“ What should I mention him that preferred imprison- 
ment with cats before some other's imperial sublimity !’ 
What is the story here referred to? 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


Assart: Hoprrt.—I know the meanings of 
these names. I own a field in Worcestershire, one 
of several called the Assarts; and in Essex hoppit 
is the ordinary name for a yard or field neara 
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house. The Assarts I refer to were once part of a 
common. I want to know the derivation of these 


two words. JABEZ. 
Athenzum Club. 
Replies. 
THE IRISH PEERAGE: THE IRISH UNION 
PEERS 


(5™ S. v. 369, 391, 469, 500.) 

The following extract, showing the anomaly of 
creating Englishmen peers of Ireland—a happy 
thought originating, I Sdiovs with Mr. Pitt—may 

rove of interest. It is made from Burke's Cele- 

rated Trials connected with the Aristocracy, and is 
by him quoted from The Revelations of Ireland in 
the Past Generation, by D. Owen Madden, Esq. The 
account is that of the “ Trial of the Earl of King- 
ston for shooting Col. Fitzgerald.” 


“On the appointed day (i.e. May 18, 1798) there was 
@ numerous assembly of the resident rs of Ireland. 
In general the meetings of the House of Peers were very 
thinly attended. Several peers attended on that day for 
the first time in theirlives. Amongst them were—Lords 
Kinsale and Muskerry, connected with the south of Ire- 
land, and Lawrence Parsons, Lord Oxmantown (first 
Earl of Rosse). The Marquesses of Waterford and 
Drogheda, supported by the Earl of Ormonde, and some 
of the principal earls in the Irish peerage, attended. In 
addition to the two marquesses, there were twenty-seven 
earls, fourteen viscounts, three archbishops (Armagh, 
Cashel, Tuam), thirteen bishops, and fourteen barons 
assembled. These, it may be observed, constituted a 
majority of the resident peers of Ireland (in all seventy- 
one in number). 

“The proceedings commenced by the Ulster King of 
Arms calling over the roll, beginning with the junior 
baron. There were found to be absent no fewer than 
forty-five barons, five bishops, forty-three viscounts, 
forty-seven earls, two marquesses (Donegal and Down- 
shire), one duke (Leinster), and the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. The fact might cause surprise to those unacquainted 
with the history and constitution of the Irish peers. 
George III. created a vast number of English and Scotch 
a peers of Ireland. Not wishing to swamp the 

ouse of Lords in England, and anxious, at the same 
time, to satisfy the clamorous vanity of the political 
supporters of his favourite ministers, he adopted the 
_ of making Irish peers by wholesale. Thus it 

appens that so many families have titles in the peerage 
of Ireland, without possessing an acre of property in the 
country. 

“A good many spectators, led by curiosity, attended 
the trial of the Bar! of Kingston. The heeds adjourned 
their proceedings to the lower chamber of Parliament, 
the place appointed for the trial, as being more suitable 
than their own handsome but confined apartment. Their 
procession on that occasion was, probably, the last hand- 
some piece of pageantry which the Irish House of Peers 
exhibited. They marched two by two into the House of 
Commons, the Masters in Chancery and the robed judges 
of the courts of law preceding them. Immediately before 
the Lords walked in procession the minors of their order, 
not entitled to vote, and the eldest sons of peers. Last 
of all came the most remarkable and least noble man of 
the order, John Fitzgibbon, first Earl of Clare, walking 
by himself as it was fit that he should walk, for where 
amongst the body could his peer be found?” —Pp. 389-390. 


The severe remark on John Fitzgibbon, Earl of 
Clare, is that of the author, Mr. Madden, and not 
of Mr. Burke. The annexed transcript may also 
prove worth reading, from The Life and Letters of 
the Rev. R. H. Barham (Thomas Ingoldsby) :— 

“ November 17 (1828).—Called with Lord W. Lennox 
on Mr. Jerdan, at Grove House, Brompton. He showed 
me the suppressed book of which the whole five hundred 
copies were burnt in Ireland, with the exception of this, 
and said that he was about to send it as a present to the 
King, having had a hint from Mr. O’Reilly that it would 
be acceptable in that quarter. The book was a tolerably 
thick duodecimo, ~—t bound, had no title-page, but on 
the tops of the pages was printed ‘Captain Rock’s Letters 
to the King.’ The introductory letter commenced ‘My 
Brother,’ many of the others ‘ Sir,’ ‘ My Cousin.’ It was 
very strongly written, and among other things contained 
a list of the present Irish rs, with a history of their 
families, the means by which their honours were acquired, 
and especially the conduct of the representatives of most 
of the noble families during the insurrection of 1798, 
which it depicted with great bitterness. Jerdan also 
read to me a key to the characters in the Anglo /rish, a 
recently published novel, said to be by Sir J. C. Morgan. 
Of these I only recollect that my friend Cannon is Mr. 
Gunning ; the late Marquis of Londonderry, The Minis- 
ter; Lord Harmer, Lord Farnham; and The Bishop, 
Archbishop Magee.”—Vol. i. pp. 128-129. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The list given by me, 5S. v. 391, comprised 
only members of ‘he last Irish House of Com: 
mons who notoriously received Irish peerages 
or advancement in the peerage on account of their 
votes for the Union. I should be glad if M. A. H. 
would point out the “errors of omission and com- 
mission” of which he complains in that list. It 
is possible that others may have received Irish 
peerages about the same time—indeed, Lord 
Radstock did so; but he was so created for his 
distinguished naval services, whilst other Irish 
families might have received peerages for favouring 
the Union. But I have not felt justified in in- 
cluding in my list any other than the names of 
members of the Irish House of Gommons. Mr. 
Josep Fisner is certainly too sweeping in his 
charge that all Irish peerages conferred between 
1780 and 1800 should be attributed to Union in- 
fluences. Take the case of Lord Hotham, so 
created 1797 ; Lord Keith, so created 1795 ; Lord 
Graves, so created 1794 ; and many others raised 
to the Irish peerage before the Union for distin- 
guished military service. The fact is that at that 
time it was usual to confer Irish peerages upon 
many who had not fortune sufficient to support an 
English peerage. An Irish barony was looked on 
in the light of a dignity between a baronetcy and 
an English barony. Mr. Josern FisHer is also 
somewhat in error in his enumeration of the Irish 
Celtic families represented in the Irish peerage. 
To his list of OBrien, O'Callaghan, Lysaght, 
O'Grady, and O’Hagan, I can add two offhand, viz., 
O'Neill, which should certainly be included, as 
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the present Lord O'Neill, who has also taken the 
family name, is descended from Mary O'Neill, the 
only daughter and heiress of Henry O’Neill, of 
Shanes Castle, who married the v. Arthur 
Chichester; also Donoughmore. The Hely- 
Hutchinsons are of Celtic descent, being a branch 
of the O’Haly family, and derive their origin, ac- 
cording to Lavoisne and Irish genealogists, from 
Gasgrach, uncle of Brian Borom the Great, mon- 
arch of all Ireland, who was killed in the battle of 
Clontarf, 1039. John Hely, subsequently Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, took the name of 
Hutchinson on succeeding to the estate of that 
family at Knocklofty, in right of his wife, who 
was the first Baroness of Donoughmore. The late 
General Lord Hutchinson proposed to assume the 
title of Lord Hely or O’Hely when he was created 
a peer for his services as Commander-in-Chief in 
Egypt ; but it was finally decided, as an English 
peerage was conferred, that he should be raised to 
it by his more English name. H. 


“ GARRT LAIDIR ABOO ” (5 S. iv. 149, 195, 237, 
318 ; v. 217.)—I beg to suggest that the first word of 
this war cry has reference to the feudal lord of the 
county of Sey the famous Gerrott, Earl of Des- 

. mond, called by the Irish Gerod or Gerott na Sceaidhe 
(i.e. Gerald of the Preys or Excursions), killed in 
rebellion in 1584, when his palatinate was for- 
feited and partitioned amongst the Courtenays, 
Dennys, Brownes, &c., whose descendants still 
retain their portions. In the writings of English 
and Anglo-Irish historians the Earl is always 
called Gerald, Earl of Desmond, but he subscribed 
his letters, still to be seen in the State Paper 
Office, “ Gerott Desmond.” . If the war cry did 
not originate with this great rebel, it was probably 
first used in the time of Maurice Fitzgerald, the 
companion in arms of Strongbow, described in an 
Irish lyric as— 
“ Maurice Fitzgerald, the scorner of danger, 
The scourge of the Gael, and the strength of the 
stranger.” 
But he soon became more Gaelic than the Gaels 
themselves, or at least his descendants did. The 
first Earl of Desmond, to whom the palatinate was 
granted on August 27, 3 Edward III, rebelled 
and was imprisoned, but afterwards received a 
don, and was made Lord Justice of Ireland for 
ife. His three sons succeeded him in turn, and 
of the youngest, Gerald or Gerott, fourth Earl of 
Desmond, Dr. Smith, in his History of Kerry, 
now a rare book, but one highly commended by 
Lord Macaulay, says :— 

“This said Gerald, fourth Earl of Desmond, was a 

very learned man for that age, being well versed in 

try and mathematicks, and was by some looked upon 
ignorant times as a magician. In 1358 he 
the custody of all his brother’s estates with the keeping 
of the counties of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry. In 


1367 he was constituted Lord Justice of Ireland, and 
was present at all the Parliaments of Richard II. In 
1385 he and Robert Tame, Sheriff of the city of Cork, 
were appointed Lieutenants to Philip de Courtenay, 
L. L. of Munster, for the better defence of the province ; 
and by commission dated at Skryne, December 8, 1388, 
his lordship and Patrick Fox were appointed keepers of 
the peace in the counties of Limerick and Kerry, with 
very extensive powers and authority. The king at the 
same time granted him a licence to send his son James 
to ‘O’Brien of Thomond the Irishman,’ to remain and 
be brought up with him as long as his lordship pleased, 
notwithstanding any statute to the contrary, and for- 
bidding that he should be molested for doing so. In 
1397 he went out of his camp near the island of Kerry 
(now Castle Island), and was privately murdered, having 
never been heard of more. By Elinor, daughter of 
James, second Earl of Ormond, be had two sons, John 
and James, who both succeeded to the title.” 

This Gerot is the earl, I believe, who, according 
to the folk-lore or legends of Limerick, is said to 
live still in an enchanted realm beneath the waters 
of Lough Gur in that county. Macgregor’s His- 
tory of Limerick says that the enchanted Earl of 
Lough Gur was Gerott na Sceaidhe, the sixteenth 
earl before mentioned, and that every seven years 
he rises and rides round the lough on a horse 
with silver shoes. When the shoes are worn out, 
he will return to earth again, say the people. 
Either of the Earls Gerott was “strong” and 
“powerful” (laidir) enough in his day to have 
his name used as a rallying war cry. I hope 
Mr. Hennessy will act on Mr. Firzcrra.p’s 
suggestion. M. A. H. 


P.S.—I may add that Garret or Gerott, as the 
ae of the English Gerald, is a common 
Christian name amongst the Kerry peasantry at 
the present day. A very natural corruption of 
the word as pronounced by them, for an Anglo- 
Irishman, would be the Garrt of the cry. 


If Mr. Frrzceratp will look into the Ulster 
Journal of Archeology for 1855, p. 203, he will 
find an article, possibly by the editor of that valu- 
able work, on the “ War Cries of the Irish Septs,” 
such as that which he expressed a wish to have 
from the pen of Mr. Hennessy, and in it I think 
he will find an explanation of the one given above. 
Amongst a number of battle shouts therein noted 
is “ Kero-lader-aboe .... Upper Ossory,” to 
which the following note is appended, showing 
the proper Irish reading of these words : “Gear- 
laidir-aboo ! the sharp and strong, was the cry of 
the Mac Gilla Patricks.” I think there can be 
little doubt that the Garrt of Mr. FirzcERatp 
and the Gear of the above are identical, and that 
the whole was the battle shout of the followers of 
the Mac Gilla Patricks or Fitz Patricks, aneient 
Lords of Upper Ossory. Tir Eocnatry. 


Ow some OsscurE Worps IN SHAKSPEARE: 
SHAKSPEARE AccusED oF Provincratism (5" 
v. 201, 337, 390, 493.)—Janez seems to overlook 
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some facts which have an important bearing on 
the subject in dispute. Phillips was not only 
Milton’s nephew ; he had been brought up by his 
uncle, and was as an adopted son. The Theatrum 
Poetarum must have been written in Milton’s life, 
and apparently in his house. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable, therefore, that he should not have been 
acquainted with the work, or that some of the 
information about the poets of the early part of the 
seventeenth century should not have been derived 
from him. The probability that he had a share 
in the work is so great as to gain the assent of 
writers whose opinions must always command 
respect. Warton writes :—“ There is good reason 
to suppose that Milton threw many additions and 
corrections into the Theatrum Poetarum” (Milton’s 
Juv. Poems, p. 60). He asserts the same opinion 
in his Hist. of Poetry (iii. 440). Sir Egerton 
Brydges, who had carefully studied the question, 
says:—“The preface of Phillips’s Theatrum 
Poetarum has always appeared to the present 
editor not merely of pure and extensive taste, but 
of wide and accurate learning, &c. That much of 
Milton’s opinions and judgments were infused 
into it cannot reasonably be doubted” (note to 
Preface). It seems equally unreasonable to doubt 
that the fact stated by Phillips about these critics 
had Milton’s sanction, or that it was derived from 
him. He was more likely to hear the opinions of 
literary critics than his nephew. If, then, we have 
here a recollection of Milton, some of the critics 
referred to would have been contemporary with 
Shakspeare. This, I admit, is not absolute proof ; 
but we act, and must act, in ordinary life, in 
many cases, on circumstantial evidence less satis- 
factory than this. But if we must assume, though 
the assumption is improbable, that Phillips was 
speaking only of his own knowledge, it is certainly 
true that such criticisms were made within the half 
century after Shakspeare’s death. This is suffi- 
cient for my purpose, for, in this interval, all the 
“ unfiled expressions” could not be terms that had 
become obsolete from length of time. 

JaBez seems indignant at my explanation of this 
phrase, “unfiled (unpolished) expressions.” I 
understand it as meaning such expressions as were 
not universally accepted or understood at that 
time ; or, in other words, such as we should now 
call “ provincial.” If this explanation be rejected, 
what other meaning can be given to the words, the 
sense of “indecency” being expressly set aside? 
If we now call a person’s language “ unpolished,” 
do we not mean that it is not according to a 
received standard, and sometimes call it “ country 
fashion ” ? 

It would take up too much of your space to 
enter into a discussion of the “vexed questions” 
connected with the Poetaster. I will only oppose 
to the opinion of Janez the judgment of Gifford, a 
very competent critic. He maintains that the 


passage which I quoted refers to Shakspeare, 
adding, “ It is as undoubtedly true of Shakespeare 
as if it were pointedly written to describe him.” I 
was under the mistaken impression that this deci- 
sion was generally accepted. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. It is quite 
superfluous to speak at the present day of the 
supremacy of Shakspeare’s genius. I do not yield 
to JABeEz or any other person in my admiration of 
it. But it is nevertheless true that in his own 
time, and for many years after his death, it did not 
receive the universal and unqualified acknowledg- 
ment which we justly give to it now. 

The more important question of the two, how- 
ever, is whether the obscure words in Shakspeare, 
about which our commentators have been dis- 
puting for more than a century, can be satisfac- 
torily explained by dialectic words now or lately 
in use in the west and north of England. I have 
offered some instances in support of this opinion ; 
but this is a part of my communication which 
Jabez has not chosen to discuss. 

I find that I have been anticipated in referring 
to our dialects in illustration of some of Shak- 
speare’s words. A writer in “N. & Q.” (1" S. i. 
467), who signs with the initials R. R., in explain- 
ing the phrase “sneck up” by the provincial use 
of the word, adds, “ There can be little doubt that 
this provincialism was known to Shakspeare, as his 
works are full of such ; many of which have been 
either passed over by his commentators, or have 
been wrongly noted.” The writer promised to give 
other instances, but I do not know whether the 
promise was fulfilled or not. Joun Davies. 

Belsize Square. 


Tue Sovrnern Cross (5 §. v. 145, 295.)— 
The legend of the stars of the Southern Cross 
being created for the purpose of guiding the Wise 
Men to the infant Saviour, mentioned by your 
correspondent Guis, is merely a legend. The 
Southern Cross, though no longer visible in the 
North Temperate Zone, was seen there from the 
time of Adam to the Christian era. In the lati- 
tude of Jerusalem it must have gradually declined 
from a considerable altitude, until the topmost star 
disappeared from the horizon about the time of the 
crucifixion of our Saviour. In the third and fourth 
centuries the Christian Anchorites in the Egyptian 
Thebaid would see the Southern Cross at an altitude 
of 10° The Southern Cross will again appear in 
the northern latitudes after countless ages, some 
18,000 (if the world lasts so long). It appears 
very strange that a constellation of such brilliancy 
should have been omitted in the early arrange- 
ments of those emblems; but at the time that 
Hipparchus of Greece drew up his catalogue of the 
stars (the earliest on record, 125 B.c.), this con- 
stellation was nearly unseen in the latitude of 
Greece. The cause of the gradual disappearance 
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of this constellation from northern latitudes is to 
be found in the precession of the equinoxes, or the 
slight receding westward of the points where the 
ecliptic or sun’s path crosses the equator twice a 
year. Owing to the greater thickness of the earth 
at the equator, that part of the earth comes to the 
equinoctial points a little sooner ; consequently the 
sun appears to recede or go back towards the west, 
and the North Pole moves every year a little back- 
ward on the circle it describes in the northern sky. 
This movement being about 50" of a degree yearly, 
the relative place of the stars in ancient times can 
be ascertained by it. The North Pole makes this 
circle in about 25,900 years. The North Polar star 
of to-day has not always been nor will it continue 
to be the Pole star. At the time of the construc- 
tion of the earliest catalogues of the stars, 120 B.c., 
it was 12° from the Pole, it is now only 1° 24’ ; it 
will continue to approach to within half a degree, 
and will then recede. At the time of the erection 
of the great Pyramid of Gizeh, some 4,000 years 
ago, the pole of the heavens was near Alpha 
Draconis. It is a curious fact that of the nine 
pyramids, six of the largest had the narrow 
entrance passages inclined downwards at such an 
angle that the Pole star of that time must have 
been visible, perhaps in daylight. In about 12,000 
son the bright star Vega or Alpha Lyre will 
come the Pole star. As regards the Star of 
Bethlehem, the star that guided the Wise Men, it 
is a matter of history that about 125 years B.c. a 
bright star appeared, and gradually increased in 
brilliancy, so as to be seen in the daytime about 
the time of our Saviour ; it gradually decreased in 
brightness and disappeared. It was the appear- 
ance of this star that induced Hipparchus to draw 
up his catalogue. It was situated in the constella- 
tion Coma or Koma, not far from Virgo. Its 
great peculiarity would be that its appearance 
been predicted some 1,400 years before. 
From its position it would culminate, or be on the 
meridian about twelve at night, in the latitude of 
Jerusalem. 
“ It is a fact independent of all hypotheses that at the 
recise hour of midnight, when Christ was born and 
hristianity appeared, the celestial sign which mounted 


above the horizon was Virgo.”"—Dupuis’s Orig. des 
Cultes. 


R. C. Trench speaks of this star “shining in 
calm and silent splendour, larger, lévelier, and 
brighter than any of the host of heaven.”—R. C. 
Trench’s Star of the Wise Men. 

He also quotes from Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
who may have heard of it from those who had 
seen it. Prudentius is also quoted, “ that not even 
the star of the morning was fairer.” He also adds 
we have many allusions in the ancient Christian 
writers “to the surpassing brightness of this star,” 
which I conceive, as many ancients and moderns 
have done, to have been a new star in the heavens. 


We have many records of temporary stars that 
have appeared and then vanished..- 

In the Zend Avesta it is said that Zerdust or 
Zoroaster, who taught and founded the sect of the 
Magi, informed his followers that a star should 
appear at the birth of the Messiah, or the promised 
and desived one, and that when it appeared they 
should go and offer gifts, and worship the great 
one. It would appear very probable that Zoro- 
aster was a Jew by birth anda disciple of Daniel’s, 
and acquainted with Daniel’s prophecy of seventy 
weeks of years, and with Balaam’s prophecy in 
Numbers. 

A star in the Eastern nation was a sign of divine 
dignity. Christ calls himself the bright and 
morning star (Rev. xxii. 16). 

See Bishop Horsley on the prophecies of the 
Messiah, Gill’s Commentary, Trench’s Star of the 
Wise Men. HEeane. 

Cinderford. 


A Fotx-Lore Soctery (5 §. v. 124, 294, 457.) 
—Hailing as I do with great satisfaction the ex- 
cellent suggestion of your accomplished correspon- 
dent St. Swirnm (5@ 8. v. 124), I must admit 
that I have been greatly disappointed that that 
proposal has not elicited greater support from your 
readers. As one who suggested upwards of thirty 
years ago the advisability of collecting the remains 
of our popular mythology and superstitions before 
they were quite trampled out by the iron horse, 
and who has never ceased to take an interest in 
the subject, I venture to say that not a day should 
be lost in organizing such a society. A central 
committee in London, of some half dozen who 
have made Folk-Lore more or less a study, with 
local secretaries in different parts of the country, 
if backed by a couple of hundred subscribers of a 
guinea, might collect and print an interesting 
yearly volume. 

Judging from what I have seen in some local 
newspapers, one of the committee’s greatest diffi- 
culties would be not that of collecting, but that of 
selecting what is not already recorded by Brand 
and his editors, Sir Henry Eliis and Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. This would require to be done with 
considerable judgment, and with great care, so as 
not to discourage those who take the trouble to 
communicate what they believe to be not generally 
known. 

Ladies should be specially invited to take part 
in the work, who, in their kindly ministrations in 
the cottages of their poorer neighbours, must often 
come across traces of old world customs and beliefs. 

Though I have spoken of an annual volume, I 
would not wait for the completion of a volume, 
but keep alive interest in the Society by issuing 
a few sheets from time to time, as soon as 
sufficient materials of interest had been collected. 
Success to the Folk-Lore Society ! 

Ay Forx-Lorist. 
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Many of your readers will be obliged to Mr. 
Rarcuirre for the information contained in his 
note. Will some of your correspondents in other 

s of the country give us the names of papers 
in their localities that devote a portion of their 
space to the preservation of folk-lore? I, for 
example, feel an interest in all that relates to the 
county of Gloucester, and have a pretty consider- 
able stock of trifles by me illustrating its bygone 
customs. Have any of the Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, or Bristol papers set apart a column for the 
reception of such matters? I know some of them 
have done so occasionally. The Bristol Times, 
for instance, is rich in matters relating to the 
lesser history of the city. But we want some- 
thing more than this. We want a portion of our 
local papers devoted to the preservation of the 
most humble matters that cast a light on the 


rapidly changing life of the people. 
H. Bower. 


There may be added to Mr. Rarcuirre’s list of 
—— newspapers the Nottingham Guardian, 
anchester Courier, Worcester Journal, and a 
Cambridge paper, the name of which I do not 
remember. J. Porrer Briscor. 
Nottingham. 


Tue Recicrpes, &. (4% S. x. i.)—It is well 
known to ail readers of Swiss history, and even to 
perusers of the ordinary guide books, local and 
general, that two of the so-called regicides are 
buried in the fine old church of St. Martin, at 
Vevey, in the Canton de Vaud. But while the 
names of Bradshaw (sic) and Ludlow are thus ren- 
dered familiar, the fact has, till recently, been quite 
ignored, or rather unknown, that in this same 
church are the graves and the monuments of two 
other regicides, viz., Nicolas Love and William 
Cawley. 

Some short time ago a stranger visited Vevey, 
and said that it was traditionally reported in his 
family that one of his ancestry (a regicide) was 
buried in the above church of St. Martin. The 
inquirer’s name has escaped, but it was either 
Love or Cawley. However, he only inquired after 
one. The church authorities obligingly permitted 
a search ; and after a minute examination, under 
the boarded floor of a dark niche, a lettered stone 
was discovered intruding. Of this slab nothing 
could be made out except Ta and Ar, the evident 
commencement of two lines. A removal of the 
pews and the flooring, however, not only brought 
to light the above protruding stone, but led to the 
discovery of another monument. In fact, it was 
placed beyond a doubt that St. Martin’s Church 
was the burial-place not only of Broughton (sic) and 
Ludlow, but also of Love and Cawley. 

The Rev. W. P. Prior, the much esteemed 
British chaplain at Vevey, was immediately on 
the spot. He was too good an archeologist to 


pass over so important and interesting a discovery ; 
and it is to him that the readers of “N. & Q.” 
are indebted for the verbatim et literatim tran- 
scripts of the following inscriptions, which he has 
kindly handed to me for transmission to the pages 
of “N. & Q.” 
“D.O.M. 
Hic jacet 
Corpus Nicotar Love, Armig 
Anglicani de Wintonia in 
Comitatu Southamptoniz. 
Qui post discrimina rerum 
Et pugnans pro patria 
Tandem in Domino requievit 
A laboribus suis spe resurgendi 
Gloriose in Adventum Dni 
Nostri Jesu Christi cum omnibus 
Sanctis suis 
5 Die Nov An Dom 1682 
Xtatis 74.” 
“ Hic jacet 
Tabernaculum terrestre 
CAWLEY* 
Armigeri Anglicani 
Nup de Cicestria 
In Comitatu 
Sussexiet 
Qui postquam ztate 
Sua inservivit 
Dei consilio 
Obdormivit 
6° Jan 1666 
AEtatis sux 63.” 


James Henry Dixon, LL.D. 


Tue Basques (5* §. v. 330.)—The term “ Ibe- 
rian” is applied to the part of Spain occupied by 
the Basques, and has also been applied to the whole 
of Spain. The term is derived from the Iberi, who 
dwelt on the Iberus or Ebro. According to some 
writers the Basque language is related to some of 
the North African languages ; others say itis allied 
to the American languages. Mr. Webster tells us 
it is one of the purest remains of the Celtic. 
According to others it is of Tatar origin. It has 
certainly grammatical affinities with some of the 
Tatar languages, but I am not aware that it con- 
tains a single Tatar word ; neither does its voca- 
bulary contain half-a-dozen. words that would 
appear to be related to any of the Celtic languages. 
More than half the vocabulary may be traced 
direct to Latin and Greek. A late writer asserts 
that its surface is strewn with Sanskrit roots. I 
doubt whether it has any Sanskrit word that it did 


* From the bad carving it is not clear whether the 
name be Cowley, Cawley, or Gawley. We are therefore 
obliged to adopt the reading in “N. & Q.” ut supra. 

+ Between this line and the next the family arms are 
inserted, but they are too crowded and confused to de- 
cipher heraldically. We find for crest a griffin holding 
a cross in his paws. In the shield are three stags’ heads, 
three griffins’ do., and something that resembles a lym- 
phad. Perhaps some correspondent can give a correct 
description. Burke's Armorial may assist. We have it 
not at hand. 
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not acquire through the Latin or Greek. The 
Basque cannot be said to belong to any family of 
languages (Humboldt) ; to the contrary, there is no 
philological evidence that the Basques ever occu- 
pied any much greater portion of Spain than they 
do at the present time; nor is there any such 
evidence of their settlement in Thrace, Italy, Sar- 
dinia, or any of the Italian islands. There is no 
evidence that the Iberi of Spain migrated from 
Iberia in Asia, nor that the two names are etymo- 
logically the same. R. 8. Cuarnock. 
Junior Garrick Club. 


My classification of Basque is with the Houssa, 
&c., of Africa, and consequently with the Kolarian 
of India. Ethnologists have sought and found a 
southern continuation of area for the Basque skull 
in North Africa. Those who have not investigated 
hesitate at finding light and black populations 
speaking the same language ; but even the Aryan 
family is only a development from the languages 
of blacks. What in my book on Prehistoric Com- 
parative Philology I have called the Vasco-Ko- 
larian family, is marked by the characteristic of 
having combative races, but they have never estab- 
lished large civilized states. It is in the sources 
that I have named that the congeners of the 
Basque language will be most conveniently found. 
The Lesghian of the Caucasus is also a member of 
the family. Thus we have two black and two 
light groups. The balance of evidence is now 
tending to the identification of the ancient Leleges, 
Lycians, &c., with the Lesghian. 

Hype CLARKE. 

82, St. George's Square, 8. W. 


The Basque language, together with the original 
languages of America, belongs to the Polysynthetic 
class of the so-called Allophylian or Turanian 
family. See Dr. Farrar’s Families of Speech, 
pp. 179, 180 (ed. Lond., 1870). The question how 
it came to be where it is yet requires an answer. 

H. F. Boyp. 


Tue Towns or Coton anp CHAGRES, ON THE 
Nortuern Coast or tHe Istumus or 
(5™ §. v. 457.)—The writer was master (navigating 
lieutenant) of H.M. ship Hyacinth on this station 
from 1831 to 1833, and, being of a robust con- 
stitution and fond of adventure, was permitted to 
explore and survey this part of the isthmus at that 
time. He recommended Point Manzanilla, in 
Navy Bay, to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty as being well situated for the terminus 
of a railway across the isthmus ; and, heading a 
party of volunteers, cut down trees and planted 
gardens where the town of Colon, or Aspinwall, 
now stands. There was not a hut or habitation 
of any kind in Navy Bay until 1849, and in 1852 
a town had sprung up at this very spot, and a 
railway completed across to Panama, by American 


enterprise, over the track surveyed by the writer 
some twenty eo before. Chagres was, and is 
still, a miserable little unhealthy village of thatched 
huts, situated at the mouth of the Chagres river, a 
few miles to the westward of Colon. The writer also 
fixed tide poles on both sides of the isthmus, and 
ascertained that the tide at new and full moon 
rose twenty-three feet at Panama, and only a little 
over two feet at Chagres and Navy Bay. 

A copy of my letter to the Lords Commissioner® 
of the Wamiralty on the above interesting explo- 
rations, &c., with all particulars, dated Port 
Royal, Jamaica, 14th Nov., 1831, was published 
in 1859, and the original is no doubt in the Admi- 
ralty archives. It contained also an account of my 
surveys and explorations up the river St. Juan 
and on the lakes of Nicaragua, and my important 
discovery that the east coast of Nicaragua was laid 
down in longitude nearly a degree (fifty-eight 
statute miles) wrong in the Admiralty charts, and 
in all maps and books on geography at that time 
extant. Georce Peacock, F.R.G.S. 

Pioneer of Steam Navigation in the Pacific 
: from 1840 to 1846. 
Starcross, Devon. 


“Eryne” : “ Eaotne” (5 v. 448.) —These 
are pure Anglo-Saxon or Old English words. Ery- 
ing is the present participle of erian, to plough, 
which finds its congeners in Goth. aryan; 0.G, 
aran, erran; Gr. dpotv; Lat. ara. Egging is the 

rticiple of egean, to harrow, to break the clods, 
_ a radical egi common to the Teutonic dialects, 
equivalent to Latin horridus, standing on end, 
bristling, rough. In Archbishop Alfric’s voca- 
bulary (tenth century), the ploughman says, “ AZlce 
ic sceal ertan fulne wcer oththe mare ”— 
“Every day I have to plough a whole field or 
more.” Egethe was a harrow or rake ; egtha was 
a threshing instrument. These corresponded 
exactly with Latin tribulum and tribula, both 
consisting of a wooden frame studded with teeth 
below ; a lighter one for threshing corn, a heavier 
one for harrowing the ground. When we talk of 
egging on or goading a man to do some rash thing, 
we are employing metaphors derived from the 
agriculture of our remote forefathers. 

J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The first of these words is fully accounted for 
by Prof. Max Miiller in his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, First Series, p. 293, et seq. There 
he shows that the word is an offspring of the root 
ar, to plough, and quotes Shakspeare :— 

‘* Make the sea serve them; which they ear and wound 

With keels.” 

The explanation of the word there given is so 
full and satisfactory that I cannot do better than 
refer M. W. to it, without any attempt at an 
elucidation of my own. I will only add that the 
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word is found in the following passages of the Old 
Testament :—1 Sam. viii. 12; Is. xxx. 24; Deut. 
xxi. 4; Gen. xlv. 6; Ex. xxxiv. 21. M. W. will 

Iso find abundance of corroborative instances in 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, pt. ii. ch. v. About 
the second word, egging, I have no such definite 
information. I am inclined to think that it comes 
from the root ac, to sharpen, from which springs 
acuereé, and eggian, amongst others. Eggian, 
therefore, would mean “to sharpen,” and, by a 
metaphor, “to stimulate,” used of one person urg- 
ing or egging on another. M. W. will find many 
instances of this use of the word under “ Edge” in 
Richardson’s Dictionary. My suggestion is that 
this word might mean “to apply the edge of the 
sickle or scythe,” and hence be an equivalent for 
“to reap.” This, at any rate, is the signification 
which one would expect from the context. 

Let me now subjoin a query of my own. At 
Rossall School, a box on the ear was always called 
an egg. What can be the origin of the phrase ? 

W. H., Univ. Dunelm. 


Erying is earing, or ploughing. See any Eng- 
lish dictionary. Egging, qy. edging, trimming the 
edges of the plots or closes. 2 PF. 


Earing is ploughing, from arare :— 
“ The oxen and the young asses that ear the ground 
shall eat clean re “tenia xxx. 24, 


C. F. Warren, M.A. 


“Sorra” (5% §. v. 485.)—In a letter to the 
Atheneum of June 17, Dr. Badger proposes the 
alternative derivation from s#fy, “a devotee” 
(which comes from the Greek oddos), or from 
the Arabic séifah, which “signifies any of those 
who were in the .service of the Baitu-lléh, or 
the al-Ka’bah at Mekkah.” This, in spite of 
the irregularity of the plural, he considers to be 
better than making s@ftah a corruption of sukhtah, 
which is, I suppose, the theory which your corre- 
spondent Mr. Mayrnew approves. Moreover, if 
suchteh, “burnt up,” be the same as sokhta, “ worn 
out,” referred to in the last paragraph’ of Dr. 
Badger’s communication, it would seem that two 
distinct words are here confounded, i.e. sukhta 
appre and suktah, the meaning of which is given 

“abortive.” There appears also to be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the possibility of kh being 
changed to f,as regards which, not -being either 
a Turkish or a Persian scholar, I am not competent 
to offer an opinion. C. S. Jerram. 

Windléesham. 


Surely Mr. Martin’s derivation of softa from a 
Persian word suchteh, “burnt up,” is very far 
fetched. Most, if not ‘all, the religious terms used 
in Turkey are ‘borrowed from the Arabic. Now 
shophet, plural shophtim, is the Hebrew for a 
judge. This seems far more probable. 

E. Leatoy 


Stace Scevery §. v. 381.)—I do 
not remember whence I extracted what follows, 
though I am sure the source was trustworthy :— 

“ Tt has been a question of much literary controversy 
whether in our ancient theatres there were side or other 
scenes. The question is involved in so much obscurity 
that it is difficult to decide upon it. In Shakspeare’s 
time the want of scenery seems to have been supplied by 
the simple expedient of writing the names of the 
different places where the scene was laid in the progress 
of the play on large scrolls, which were disposed in such 
a manner as to be visible to the audience. 

“Inthe year 1605, Inigo Jones exhibited an enter- 
tainment at Oxford, in which movable scenes were 
used ; and he appears to have introduced in the masques 
at Court several pieces of machinery, with which the 
public theatres were then unacquainted, as the mechanism 
of our ancient stage seldom went beyond a painted chair 
or atrap door. When Henry the Eighth is to be dis- 
covered by the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk reading in 
his study, the scenical direction in the first folio edition 
of Shakspeare’s plays, printed in 1623, is, ‘The king 
draws the curtain, and sits reading pensively’ (ii. 2), for 
besides the principal curtains that hung in front of the 
stage, they used others as substitutes for scenes. If a 
bed-chamber was to be exhibited, no change of scene 
was mentioned, but the property-man was simply ordered 
to thrust forth a bed. When the fable required the 
Roman Capitol to be exhibited, two officers entered, ‘ to 
lay cushions as it were in the Capitol.’ On the whole it 
appears that our ancient theatres in general were only 
furnished with curtains, which opened in the middle, 
and were drawn backwards and forwards on an iron 
rod, and a single scene composed of tapestry, which was 
sometimes perhaps ornamented with pictures ; and some 
passages in our old dramas seem to favour the opinion 
that when tragedies were performed the stage was hung 
with black.” 

Frepk. Rvve. 


Carrtran “I” (5% §. v. 348.) — Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, in his Miscellaneous Trac's relating 
to Natural History, Husbandry, and Physick: to 
which is added the Calendar of Flora (third edition, 
1775), unless he had occasion to employ the 
singular pronoun first person as the first word in a 
sentence, usually wrote it with a small letter—e.g., 
“This is all i think fit to produce upon this 
copious subject, and i hope the candid reader will 
not be surprised that i am so short upon it” 
(p. 168). Kirspy Trimmer. 


Horace: (5 §. v. 389.)—-The com- 
panion edition of Virgil referred to in the Horace 
of 1749 was published in 1750. The following 
description is taken from Valpy’s Delphin edition 
of Virgil (vol. viii. p. 4497) :— 

“1750. Bucolica, Georgica, et Eneis, illustrata, 
ornata, et accuratissime impressa. Londini, impensis 
I. e P. Knapton et Gul. Sandby, 8 maj. 2 voll. cum 58 
figuris ex antiquis monumentis expressis. Est quidem 
sine notis; sed illustrata figuris, imagines deorum, 
heroum, magnorum virorum, vestium, armorum, rituum, 
aliaque in Virgilio obvia repraesentantibus ex nummis, 
gemmis, picturis, etc. antiquis sumtis; cum peculiari 
significatione, unde sumtz sint, e quibus exemplaribus 
express, et ad que loca Virgilii referantur. Textus 
interdum a vulgato ad cod. Med. et Vat. rediit in locis, 
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quorum index in fine exhibetur. Pramissa etiam vita 
per Car. Ruzeum.” 

It was also 
publishers. 


Tenyyson’s Earty Pvstications (5™ v. 
406.)—Mr. Tennyson published an earlier edition 
of his poems than that given by T. D.as 1833. Its 
title is, Poems, chiefly Lyrical (London, Effingham 
Wilson, 1830). Title and errata 2 leaves, and 
pp- 154. Some of the poems in this collection 
were omitted from subsequent editions. 

H. Youne. 


published in 12mo. by the same 
H. RB. T. 


A very interesting paper on “The Bibliography 
of Tennyson,” which appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review for October, 1865, contained an analysis of 
the two publications mentioned by T. D. The 
paper was by Mr. I. Leicester Warren. : 

J. HI. 


Corns (5" §. v. 408.)—Those bearing the 
legend “ Par. cres. tra.” were struck in the pro- 
vince of Utrecht (Trajectum), and the others, with 
“ Par. cres. hol.,” in the prov. of Holland. That 
Dutch coins should be found in the Engadine is 
very natural. From the battle of Morat, the 
400th anniversary of which has recently been 
celebrated with great splendour, the Swiss have 
ever been ready to sell their blood for pay 
and booty, and as a consequence their country 
became inundated with French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese coinage. Ovutis. 

Risely, Beds. 


Derivation or “Cousin” (5 v. 405.)— 
Cousin is from the later Latin cosinus, which 
comes from the classical consobrinus, by a process 
for which I would refer your correspondent to 
Brachet’s French dictionary, s.v. To derive 
cousin, as Bailey does, from consanguineus, is to 
violate more than one common rule of Romance 
etymology. C. 8. Jerram. 


Cory (5 S. v. 407.)—The motto and arms de- 
scribed on the reverse are those of the United 
Provinces of Holland. It is not a sheaf of corn, 
but a sheaf of arrows the lion bears. Part of the 
legend may be deciphered thus :—“ Belg{ii 
. Mo[neta] No[va] Arg[entea] 
Con[fcederatarum].” 


“Tne Case 1s Atterep” (5 §, v. 408.)— 
A very good account is given of this public-house 
motto, for sign it is not, in Hotten’s Hist. of Sign- 
boards, There are a great many of them, it seems, 
over the country. He mentions the one at Ban- 
bury, and says (p. 460) it was so called because it 
was built on the site of a mere hovel. There is 
one between Woodbridge and Ipswich. There is 
another at Oxford, the incoming landlord of which 
succeeded to a very easy-going Boniface, who 


allowed of long scores ; his sharp business successor 
hinted by the change of sign that under the new 
management “the case was altered.” The origin 
of the phrase is an apocryphal story told of old 
Plowden, the lawyer, and which will be found in 
“N. & Q.,,” Nov. 21, 1857. At Upper Kensal 
Green this sign exists. C, A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


The Roaring Girle; or, Moll Cut-Purse, by 
Middleton and Dekkar, 1611, bears a woodcut, 
resumedly of the heroine, in male attire, with the 
a * My case is alter’d, I must worke for my 
living.” Both the woman and the play would 
appear to have been popular ; doubtless, “ Moll” 
Frith was a favourite sign for the public-houses of 
the seventeenth century, and the words accom- 
panying her portrait may refer to her having to do 
open penance on Feb. 11, 1611-12. For further 
information, see Dodsley’s Old Plays, ss vi. 


LE Rvs, or BAssIncBURN, DIED A.D. 
1249 (5% S. v. 427.)—Was this family of Russian 
origin, and is Bassingborne in Cambridgeshire 
(Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. i. p. 382), or Old 

3asing or Basingstoke in the county of Southamp- 
ton, the site of the lands referred to? E. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


Tue “ Poxersuirpe” or Bortnewoop (5" §. 
v. 430.)—The pokership was the office of a por- 
carius, or keeper of the hogs in a forest. 

Potter Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


It isa mere guess, but I should think a quite 
likely one, that the pokership was the office of 
keeper of the forest records, from the “ poke” in 
which the documents were kept. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


“Humpue” (5 §. v. 83, 332, 416.)—Mr. 
Bower’s note recalls old school-days, and induces 
me to tell him that the Bright shire, alias that of 
Gloucester, is not the only place where humbugs 
are sold. The term is used in many parts of 
England, and particularly in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. A Grassington man, who had made 
money by manufacturing the sweetmeat, was 
known in his native village as the humbug man ! 
Humbugs are the same as bulls’-eyes and brandy- 
balls. One Matty (Martha) Preston, better known 
as Silver-heels, was a vendor of humbugs and toffy 
at Skipton. She died many years ago, at the great 
age of 104. She was baptized at Kirkby Malham- 
dale. Matty was a Gipsy or Potter, and for many 


years led a sad nomadic life, and was very drunken 
and dissipated. During her latter days she aban- 
doned the camp life, and settled down in Skipton, 
where the sale of humbugs, &c., and a small parish 
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allowance from Kirkby kept her tolerably steady 
and respectable. She used to say that during the 
rebellion of 1745, when she was “a pretty girl,” 
she was seized and outraged by the revolutionary 
soldiers. James Henry Drxoy. 


Since writing my former remarks on this sub- 
ject, it has occu to me that the words “am- 
biguous ” and “ ambiguity,” in Latin “ambiguus” 
and “ambiguitas,” are closely related to the 
English word “humbug” and to the Latin “am- 
bage” (g hard). In each of these words the funda- 
mental idea seems to be doubleness or duplicity, 
and they may therefore, perhaps, be traced to the 
Latin word “ambo,” meaning “ both,” and express- 
ing or implying doubleness. The kindred Latin 
verb “ ambigere” means “ to go about, to surround, 
to compass,” and also “to be in doubt, to dispute 
or quarrel.” Now humbug is often used for 
“ getting round” another, or “to compass” some 
object ; and, when used, the parties concerned are 
generally “in doubt” as to each other’s views and 
intentions, and this, again, leads to “ disputing 
and quarrelling.” Heyry Kixcovr. 


The kind of sweetmeat called humbug can stil! 
be bought at Taunton. It is a thin, oval-shaped 
piece of toffee, with an almond in the middle, and 
is, I suspect, so called because, after sucking for a 
short time at the toffee, you suddenly find yourself 
come to an almond. H. F. Boyp. 


Sweetmeats are sometimes called hwmbugs in 
Lancashire and in Cheshire. H. T. Crorron. 


ror “ Compimment” §, 
426.)—If 8. T. P. will refer to the word compli- 
ment in Richardson’s Dictionary, he will find that 
Shakspeare and Milton are quite right. Ben Jon- 
son, Jeremy Taylor, Wotton, Hammond, Bp. 
Beveridge, all use the former word in the sense of 
the latter. The distinction in the orthography is 
comparatively modern, and a rough approximation 
of the date may be derived from Richardson’s quo- 
tations. In an old dateless edition of Bullokar’s 
English Expositor now before me, only the first- 
named word is given, with the meaning “ Fulness, 
perfection, fine behaviour.” So also’ Cockeram’s 
Eng. Dict., 1650, 1655 ; Coles’s Eng. Dict., 1632, 
1685 ; Bullokar’s edit. of 1688. The same ortho- 
graphy for both meanings of the word is also “ ac- 
cording to Cocker” (Eng. Dict., 1724). The date 
of the change might exactly be fixed by examining 
a complete set of Bailey’s dictionaries. Kersey, 

ictionarium, 1708, 1715, has both words, the 
second form in the plural only ; but Coles, in his 
Eng.-Latin Dict., 1727, has the first word only, in 
both senses. On Ruth ii. 4, Thomas Fuller (1654) 
has the following comment :— 


“Those are justly to be reproved which lately have 
changed all hearty expressions of love into verball Com- 


plements ; which Etymologie is not to be deduced from 
@ completione mentis, but a complet? mentiri. And yet I 
cannot say that these men lie in their throat, for I per- 
suade my selfe, their words never came so neare their 
heart, but meerly they lie in their mouths, where all 
their promises 
** Both birth and burial in a breath they have ; 

That mouth which is their womb, it is their grave.” 

J. E. B. 


Lerrers 402.)—A folio Book 
of Common Prayer (London, 1619), enriched with 
Bp. Cosin’s MS. notes, and preserved in the library 
which bears his name at Durham, furnishes a 
curious illustration of the practice referred to by 
J.O. In “Directions to be given to y* Printers,” 
Cosin includes the by no means superfluous ad- 
monition, “ Print not capital letters with profane 
pictures in them.” The very book in which the 
note is written furnishes at least thirteen instances 
of this objectionable practice. They are as fol- 
lows :— 

A satyr playing the flute illustrates the 
initial L of the “Nunc Dimittis”; Neptune, 
Amphitryte, and attendants do similar duty for 
the O of the prayer, “ O God, merciful Father,” in 
the Litany ; a satyr introduces the Collect for the 
fourth Sunday in Advent, while Jason and Medea 
illustrate the Gospel for Whit Tuesday. 

The services for the first Sunday after Trinity 
receive unusually copious illustration; before the 
Epistle stands a picture of Io, transformed to a 
heifer by Juno, in the arms of Jupiter, whilst the 
initial of the Gospel represents a council of the 
gods presided over by Jupiter, and addressed by 
Venus. 

Pictures of Actzeon and Diana, Hercules and 
the hydra, Perseus and Andromeda, are to be 
found preceding the Epistle for the sixth Sunday 
after Trinity, the Epistle for St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, and Psalm xc. 

Apollo and Daphne form the initial for the 
Psalm in the Visitation of the Sick, and for that 
in the Thanksgiving of Women after Childbirth ; 
whilst a kindred subject, the transformation of 
Daphne, stands before the Gospel for the twenty- 
second Sunday after Trinity, and also before 
Psalm xxxviii. 

Many of these initials do duty in The Historie 
of the Councel of Trent, translated by Nath. Brent 
(Lond., 1620). The initials were costly, and once 
executed were used, it seems, with little attention 
to the appropriateness of the position they 
occupied. Jounson Balty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


EnciisH AND Frencn (5 §S. v. 469.)—In the 
few lines Mr. Axon cites, Howell does not mean 
to say that English and French are one and the 
same language ; he only refers to a time when most 
of the English people spoke French. Mr. Axon 
will certainly know that after the conquest French 
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dually became the dominant language in Eng- 
and, and that under Edward I. it was made the 
official language, so that in the Parliament and in 
the courts only this language was spoken, and 
that petitions from the lower classes even were 
written in French (cf. Pauli, Bilder aus Alteng- 
land d. Ausg., p. 195). It was only in 1362 
that the first English speech was heard again in 
the Parliament, and through all the fourteenth 
century French was, though no more dominant, 
yet a widely used medium of conversation. Re- 
ferring to that time, Howell was not wrong in 
saying that the two couplets were both French 
and English, meaning of course that both nations 
spoke the same language. F,. RosenTHat. 

Strassburg. 


I think it is not difficult to find out the sense 
of the passage Mr. Axon quoted from Howell’s 
Instructions for Forreine Travell. By the verses 
in question Howell corroborates his assertion that 
“ since the last conquest much French has got in” 
(the English), and indeed he could find no better 
examples. For if an Englishman expresses the 
thoughts expressed in our verses, he does it in 
almost the same words as the Frenchman. If the 
latter says— 

“ La fortune me tourmente, 
La vertu mecontente,” 
or— 
“ Mon desir est infini 
D'entrer en Paradis,” 
the Englishman says— 
“ Fortune torments me, 
Virtue discontents,” 
** My desire is infinite 
To enter into Paradise.” 
Tueopor Marx. 
Ingenheim, Germany. 


Searout Gipson (5 §. v. 468.)—In Harl. 
MS. 1566, fo. 161", Walter Perkin is stated to 
have married “Anne, daughter of Seafowle, of 
Seafowle, in com. Worcester”; and in Margate 
Church is a brass commemorating John Sefowll 
and Lavinia his wife, 1475. H. 8. G. 


Mr. Peacock observes he has never seen Sea- 
foul as a surname, to which I beg to reply, having 
had occasion to investigate the history of several 
Norfolk and Suffolk families, I have met with 
both a Norfolk family of Seafowle and also of 
Gibson. It seems then most probable that Capt. 
Seafoul Gibson was of a Norfolk family. The 
family of Gibson or Gibsoun was of East Beckham 
and Thorpe, co. Norfolk, and bore for their arms, 
Paly of six ar. and sa., on a chief ar. a fret between 
two crescents sa. The arms of Seafowle were, Ar. 
a cross patée vert, on a canton ora martlet gu. 
On searching the registers of East Beckham and 
Thorpe, I daresay Mr. Peacock will procure 
what he desires. E. S. R. 


“A BoRROWED DAY” (5S. v. 266, 335, 527.) 
—The following is a slight variation on Mr. Pick- 
FORD’s version in your last :— 

** March said to Aperill, 

I see three hogs upon a hill ; 

But lend your three first days to me, 

And I’Il be bound to gar them die. 

The first it shall be wind and weet, 

The next it shall be snaw and sleet, 

The third it shall be sic a freeze, 

Sal! gar the birds stick to the trees ; 

But when the borrowed days were gane, 

The three silly hogs came hirplin hime.” 
—The Complaynt of Scotland. See the article 
“March ” in the Penny Cyclopedia. 

Rosert J. C. Connouty. 

Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


Tue VuieareE, Prov. xxvi. 8 (5 §S. iv. 294, 
414; v. 209, 496.)—Even with the knowledge of 
the several meanings given in the Worterbuch, it 
appeared better to translate Rabenstein “a com- 
mon black stone”—i.e. a valueless stone—to 
render it more antithetical to Edelstein, a precious 
stone. 

Aben-Ezra’s interpretation is taken from a note 
to be found in the edition of the Old Testament, 
in 18 vols. 8vo., published at Paris between the 
years 1835 and 1851. The ipsissima verba are :— 

Aben-Esra prend pour et pour une 
pierre ordinaire, comme un paquet de pierres dans la 
pourpre,” &c, (tome xiv. p. 135). 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Conservative Club. 


” (4 xii. 427 ; 5% S. i. 33, 58.) 
—Sterling is not the only critic who has objected 
to this word. Coleridge, assuming it to be a 
participle passive, “regretted to see it,” and asked, 
“Why not shillinged, &c.?” But it is an adjec- 
tive, and correctly formed from a noun, as gifted, 
good-natured, and many similar words. Sterling 
again is mistaken in supposing it invented by 
O'Connell. In “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. x. 493, Q. shows 
it to have been used by Archbishop Abbot in the 
time of James I., and Webster quotes it as from 
the Ch. (? Church or Christian) Spectator. 

Sterling’s denunciation has long ago been no- 
ticed in your columns, 1* S, iv. 405. 

The following, from a late number of the Times, 
may n6t improperly find a place in “N. & Q,,” 
bearing as it does on the original noun :— 

0.’ writes to us:—‘It appears 
from your review of “The Life and Letters of Macaulay,” 
that the historian challenged Lady Holland to find the 
word “talents,” in the sense now usually accepted, in 
any writer earlier than the Restoration, or even than 
the year 1700. He thought, indeed, he might safely 
have come down later. find, however, in Johnson's 


Dictionary this quotation from Lord Clarendon (who 
died in 1674) :—“ Many who knew the Treasurer's talent 
in removing prejudices, and reconciling himself to 
wavering affections, believed the loss of the Duke was 
And this from Dryden (who died in 


unseasouable.” 
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1700) :—“‘ He is chiefly to be ‘considered in his three 
different talents, as a critic, satirist, and writer of odes.” 
Macaulay’s idea that the word was originally a metaphor, 
derived from the parable of the talents, was also John- 


gon’s.’” 
W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 


“Wiycuet Rop” §. v. 507.)}—We need 
not go out of Europe to find the word winchel 
explained. We have only to turn to Germany, 
where Wiinschel-Ruthe (O. H. German Wunscili- 
gerta) is the well-known designation for what is 
called divining rod in this country, and baguette 
divinatoire in France. It may be as well to add 
that the "pronunciation of the German word re- 
sembles as closely as possible the word winchel, 
which the translator of The Laboratory, 1740, 
perhaps from the whimsical liking of the sound, 
chose to form, or, let me rather say, phonetically 
to adopt. 

Whether Campetti is justly styled “an Italian ” 
appears to me very doubtful, considering that I 
find from a German source an explanation which 
would allow Campetti to be translated as Spring- 
finders (=Wasserfiihler, i.¢., Menschen welche die 
Fahigkeit besitzen das Vorhandensein einer unter- 
irdischen Wasserquelle durch das Gefuhl wahr- 
zunehmen). Herm. 8. Germ. 

Windsor Castle. 

[Other replies next week.] 


Tue tate Bisnop Forses §. v. 468.)— 
E. H. A. will find The Prisoners of Craigmacaire 
in the list of books published by Masters & Co. 
about the year 1861. The sermon on “ The Sanc- 
tity of Christian Art,” preached at the reopening 
of the chapel at Roslin, was published in a volume 
of sermons by the bishop, entitled Sermons on the 
Grace of God (Masters & Co., 1862). I do not 
know whether either or both may be out of print, 
but in this case I should be happy to lend my 
copies to E. H. A. if he would communicate with 
me direct. T. R. Gruwpy. 

Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


I am glad to know that the Prisoners of Craig- 
macaire is by Bishop Forbes. It is one of a series 
of tales published by Parker some years ago, in 
illustration of Church history, after the fashion of 
Dr. Neale. The exact date I do not know. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


The Prisoners of Craigmacaire was published 
by Joseph Masters, Aldersgate Street, 1852. 
F. 


Tromas, Eart or Lancaster (5% §S. v. 468.)— 
May not “ nous ad querpi” be “ nous a déguerpi,” 
in the sense of “ nous a fait déguerpir,” which his 


majesty most effectually did ? Ovtis. 
isely, Beds. 


A Act or Partiament §. v. 448.)— 
This would probably be in H. Scobell’s Collection 
of Acts and Ordinances made in the Parliament, 
begun Nov. 3, 1640, and since, until Sept., 1656, 
fol., Lond., 1658. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 


Contemporary Evolution: an Essay on some Recent 

= By St. George Mivart. (H.8S. King 
0. 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, and 
on varwus Occasions. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church. (Rivingtons. ) 

THE above books have nothing in common, and yet they 

may very well be classed together. Prof. Mivart’s espe- 

cial public probably expected from him a scientific work, 
and much of that scientific public is outside his own com- 
munion. The author is often vague and obscure, but it 
is easy to understand him on certain points. He claims 
for his Church, that may be proud of his ability, the merit 
of being the one which allows great freedom to conscience, 
provided that each conscience submits to the guidance of 
an infallible guide. He also describes his Church as the 
true friend of other sorts of liberty, provided, if we under- 
stand him, that he who enjoys it is content to take it 
like Voltaire’s Huron, who found himself in perfect 
liberty in a prison cell, from which there were no means 
of getting out. Prof. Mivart rather hints than ventures 
to assert that the Church of Rome is tolerant, remember- 
ing, perhaps, that its declared principle is not to be 
tolerant of toleration for others. In short, this Essay is 
an argument for the old claim of the Church’s supremacy 
over the State in matters of faith and in those of morals, 
which include everything besides faith. If this be correct, 
the only hieroglyphic which would fairly illustrate it 
would represent the sovereign’s throat under a cardinal 
archbishop’s heel, and Protestant professors silenced, and 
schools shut up, as is now the case in Spain. Doubtless, 

Prof. Mivart, who writes temperately as well as learnedly, 

and with whom the gentleman is never divided from the 

scholar, wishes no such application of his argument, but 
his argument suggests the Licsastephte. 

Of Dr. Mozley’s eighteen sermons, there are two that 
are especially remarkable—one, on the Atonement, to 
which we simply direct attention; the other, on “ The 
Roman Council.” The latter, preached as long ago as 
1869, might serve as an able opponent's answer to many of 
the arguments in Contemporary Evolution. Dr. Mozley, 
in word and spirit as tender as Prof. Mivart, traces the 
history of the Church, from the time when Gregory VII. 
attempted to reduce the world to a sacerdotal sovereignty 
—the theocracy under which Prof. Mivart recognizes the 
only possibility of peace and liberty. This attempt to 
establish universal empire by the Church of Rome is 
still going on, if we read aright ; and Dr. Mozley’s ideas 
thereon are well worth the reading. The Regius Pro- 
fessor brings forward many circumstances which are 
passed over by the Roman Catholic professor; but both 
are honest, earnest, richly endowed men. Each pleads 
and argues according to his views and his conscience, 
and, apart from the serious interests involved in their 
statements, there is a positive intellectual treat in con- 
sidering those arguments as they are powerfully placed 
before the reader for his instruction. 
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Antiquities and Memoirs of the Parish of Myddle, 
County of Salop. Written by Richard py en 
1700. (Shrewsbury, Adnitt & Naunton; ndon, 
Sotheran & Co.) 

Tur Shropshire author of this singular work died in 1723, 

at the age of eighty-nine, and this reprint of the im- 

perfect private edition of 1834 confirms the statement 

made by its editor, that the book is one of the most 
entmeninuary topographical and genealogical works ever 
written. Gough not only describes his own parish, but 

the parishioners; he takes them in their pews (in a 

plan of the church), and then gives a history of their 

families. We do not suppose, however, that all the 
parishioners were church-goers. Whether or not, 

Gough’s work (now carefully copied from the original 

MS.) is a most singular production, especially in some 

of its touches, ¢.g., ‘‘ Thomas Baker, Jun’, was noe comely 
rson of bodye, nor of great parts, and little education, 

ut he was very rich in lands, woods, money, and goods. 
How bee it, he marryed with a lovely gentlewoman 

of a masculine spirit and noe meane beauty. I saw noe 
inducement that shee had to marry him, save his riches.” 


Gray's Inn. Notes illustrative of its History and Anti- 
quities, Compiled by W. R. Douthwaite, Librarian. 
In about a hundred well-printed pages, Mr. Douthwaite 
tells very satisfactorily the history of this ancient Inn, 
from the time when the Grays, or De Greys, of Wilton, 
lived on this part of the ancient manor of Portpoole or 
Purpool (from which one of the prebends of St. Paul’s 
took its name), to the revival, last year, of the time- 
honoured legal Moots. To these feigned law-suits, in- 
vented for practice, students were formerly admitted only 
on proving themselves good “‘ bolters,” that is, scholars 
in the rudiments of the profession. Gray's Inn seems to 
have been let to the lawyers about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. A personal life of the various De 
Greys would afford some curious illustrations of men and 

manners. 


Lectures delivered at St. Margaret's, Lothbury. 

Henry Melvill, B.D. New Edition. (Rivingtons.) 
Tuis is a cheap reprint of the twenty lectures which 
caused considerable sensation when they were preached 
in St. Margaret’s. They were preached at the very por- 
tals of the Temple of Mammon (the Bank of England), 
and, as some think, of those of a much worse place—the 
Stock Exchange. The discourses are admirable, and 
fully deserve their wide popularity. 


London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. (H. 8. King 
& Co.) 


By 


Tus is a new edition, finally revised, of one of the most 
charming of books. It is full of humour of the best sort, 
and turned to the best purpose,—a book for under the 
trees in summer, and for the fire-side in winter. 


Messrs. Retves & Tcrner have added to their valu- 
able reprints the Barnaba Itinerarium ; or, Barnabee's 
Journal. Mr. Carew Hazlitt has edited Brathwait’s 
book with his usual care, and those persons who are fond 
of old books will thank him for this particularly handy 
volume, now printed for the tenth time. 

Mr. Weis Garpyer has issued his long-promised fac- 
simile reprint of the first edition (1633) of The Temple : 
Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations, by Mr. George 


To 


learn that the publishers are also without any. 
ndon 


obtain this work for reference, without going to 
to the British Museum, is my earnest wish.” 

M. R. wishes to find an account of the sonnet match 
between Leigh Hunt and Keats which produced the two 
sonnets on a grasshopper. An account was given in 
some London magazine, within the last year probably, 
He has searched in vain St. James’s and the Gentleman's 
Magazine, in which he imagined he had seen the article, 

Tue Star of Bethlehem is a question which is treated 
in a most interesting manner in two papers read before 
the Society of Biblical Archwology—one by Mr. J. W. 
Bosanquet, F.R.A.S., in 1872, on the Nativity of our 
Saviour, and the other in reply or confirmation, by Dr, 
Lauth, of Munich, February, 1875. See Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology. W. 

Tue Boxton Wetts.—The floral dressing of these 
wells took place on Thursday, the 22ad ult., as usual. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

C. T. B. writes on the New Peerages (5 8S. v. 492):— 
«I omitted one of the most remarkable instances in our 
history of an English peerage with special remainder. 
It is that of Robert Harley, who was created Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer, with remainder to the heirs male 
of his grandfather.” 

The same correspondent, referring to “The late Lord 
Lytton v. ‘ Knowledge is Power’” (5" S. v. 506), says :— 
“ Mr. Brier raises a question which was settled many 
years ago. In October, 1856, I communicated to the * 
Illustrated London News a discovery I had made of the 
words ‘ Ipsa scientia potestas est,’ in Bacon's treatise De 
Heresibus. My letter and the editorial note on it were 
subsequently inserted in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 2” S. ii. 352).” 

F. G. 8S.— We hope our correspondent will, on reflec- 
tion, regret the offensive personal remarks on various 
contributors whom he names, written on the outside 
back of his letter. Those gentlemen can defend them- 
selves only in fair and open fight, with a clear stage and 
no favour. 

H. B.—1. It is the participle present of the v. t. to 
mad. See Webster's Dictionary (Bell & Daldy, 1864). 
2. The word “‘madding” is in the dictionary above 
named, 

M. P.—For all that is known of the so-called haunted 
house in Berkeley Square, see “N. & Q.,” 4 S. x. 373, 
399, and xi. 84. 

H. M. A.—Mother Shipton’s name has been borrowed 
on this as on other occasions. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Herbert. This fac-simile is perfect even to the bi Z, 
and it has been prepared with the most scrupulous care 
of all concerned. 


I. R. writes :—“ Have any of your readers a copy of 
Dr. Finn’s Sephardim ; or, History of the Jews in Spain, 
which they would be willing to dispose of or to lend! 
The Stephenson Library in Newcastle has no copy, and I 


A Reat Summer Deticacy.—Rose’'s Lime Jutce 
mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 
potash, cooling and refreshing. or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere » 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 
all others being imitations.—Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 
Road, Finsbury.—[ADVEPTISEMENT. } 
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